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ONE of the most important problems of the present 
day is that centring around the relationship between 
principles and personalities. The question that presses 
for answer is whether principles are derived from person- 
alities or personalities from principles. It is the differing 
answers to this question that make for the great divisions 
in politics, in religion, and indeed in every sphere of life. 
In the following pages I have attempted to show how the 
principles which are structural of reality are derived from 
the moving relationships between individual minds. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Rev. D. R. G. 
Timothy, M.A., who kindly read the proofs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE differences in philosophic theories of the nature of 
reality all turn upon the varying ways in which its great 
moments are considered to be related one to another. 
There are three of these: there is the material out of 
which reality is constructed and which forms the basis 
of all existence; then there are the principles binding 
together that material in unity of structure, thereby 
making the world one; and lastly, there are minds, 
which come to a knowledge of the world, and in doing 
so build up for themselves a being of their own in the 
enjoyment of which they realise the purpose of their 
existence. 

The fundamental characteristic of minds is their 
possession of consciousness. Furthermore, it is through 
the medium of consciousness that reality in its three- 
fold aspect presents itself to them. Without conscious- 
ness minds would not exist, and unless consciousness 
enveloped both the material and structural side of reality 
the world would never assert itself ; it would be unknown, 
dead, and valueless. 

We would assert, however, that this lifeless world can- 


not lay claim to existence apart from the consciousness, 
xi 
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which through the instrumentality of minds, penetrates 
it through and through. Existence, like value and 
purpose, is not something standing by itself in its own 
right ; it is a category of mind, a perfection given by 
mind to what presents itself to it under certain quite 
definite conditions. The material forming the basis of 
the world lays claim to existence, not in virtue of being 
the stuff out of which things are made, but because, 
proceeding from minds, it forms itself into the medium 
through which these minds can communicate one with 
another, and, as we shall see later, even enter into one 
another’s being. ) 

Nor are minds themselves hard and fast existences ; 
they are movements of consciousness rising and main- 
taining themselves for a while, and then passing away. 
While in being they relate themselves one to another, 
forming spheres of consciousness. Each sphere of 
consciousness is, for the time being, a world lived in and 
ruled by the minds whose coming together has led to 
its formation. The ways in which minds relate them- 
selves one to another to form either loosely or closely 
knit societies are what we call moral principles, and it 
is these which give to every sphere of consciousness, 
and consequently to every world, its form and structure. 
The one great world in whose bosom we lie, and which 
sustains us in being, is not the world of material exist- 
ence, but a realm of minds. 

It is, however, a fruitless task to give to the unity of 
all things the importance too often assigned to it. No 
individual mind, nor any unity of minds, has a grasp 
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sufficient to grip a realm of existence commensurate 
with all that is. Many minds may come together, and 
in a multitude of ways may weave themselves into each 
other’s being, thereby creating an environment for them- 
selves or a world of objective reality which reflects, in 
the fullness of its character and the complexity of its 
structure, the wealth of relations through which minds 
have made themselves a unity ; but their capacity to do 
this is limited, and if they try to go beyond the limits 
set by their finite powers, the world they create becomes 
thin, meagre, and of little worth. To seek for a great 
world of reality, to strive for an ultimate truth flinging 
itself over the whole of existence and penetrating to the 
inmost recesses of every detail of life, is to loose our 
hold of the reality we possess and to disendow ourselves 
of the gifts and powers which are our heritage from life 
and consciousness. 

While passing through life and time our task is to 
bind our fellows to ourselves within the circle within 
which our powers give us scope to move, and having 
lived in the enjoyment which unity with our fellows gives 
us, to take our departure to Him who called us into 
being and who determines for us our final destiny. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF 
REALITY 


CHAPTER I 


THAT SELFHOOD IS BOUND UP WITH THE NATURE 
OF OBJECTS 


THE questioning attitude which man takes up towards 
the world is not altogether disinterested. However much 
he may proclaim knowledge as his goal, and however 
fascinating may appear the end which he seeks, never- 
theless it is himself who is the real object of his interest. 
Knowledge only serves him when it makes clear to him 
how he can become master over his world, thereby 
deepening and enhancing his own personality. And 
religion has also taught him that however great the 
world may be, it was created to be his home and the place 
where his powers can find their testing ground. More- 
over, man has learnt to look within himself, to take pride 
in the exercise of his powers, and to prize what he calls 
the great moral principles from which those powers 
proceed. Whatever may be the source of these principles 


they centre within the life of man; armed with these 
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he faces the world, and whether that world be kind or 
harsh, whether it be friendly or alien, it has to yield 
room for man’s moral endeavour and to supply oppor- 
tunities for the realisation of his purposes. 

But there are many who are not content to leave 
the world the plaything of man’s moods, or the instru- 
ment of his purposes, or even as the ground from which 
his spiritual aspirations take flight. Those who are able 
to beat out an approach to nature by means of scientific 
method and scientific knowledge find this world of nature 
drawing man more and more into itself and fixing him 
as part of itself. They cannot find man in that intangible 
spiritual realm where his fate is supposed to be spun out, 
and in relation to which existence is thought to be a 
mere passing shadow. There are thus two competing 
realities, the one vague and diaphanous, the other hard, 
fast, and ever present. Each claims man for itself; yet 
man cannot yield himself entirely to either. Were he 
to consider himself a spiritual being contemplating 
material existence, his bodily needs and the conditions 
of their satisfaction would soon convince him that he 
is tied down to the existence which he contemplates. 
Should he assert that he is merely a part of nature, he 
will find it impossible to explain how he can step out 
of the limits nature has assigned to him, to embrace in 
knowledge the whole realm of existence. 

It may be insisted that man belongs to both worlds ; 
but the difficulty lies in combining them within his life 
so that he shall find himself a centre in which the material 
shall influence the spiritual and the spiritual mould the 
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material. True, he dreams of himself as the great 
alchemist, who transmutes the dead, material things of 
earth into values and hopes and ideals which are pregnant 
with spiritual power and whose influence is entirely 
outside the sphere of scientific computation. But 
despite his dreaming, life is to him either tragedy or 
comedy ; and both are the same at bottom. Comedy 
depicts the shallower mind, fit only for trifles, somehow 
gathering to itself large ideas of its own value, only to 
be puffed away by the breath of the real world. Minds 
capable of tragedy (and this capability is the gracious 
gift of the gods) face life under the guidance of hopes 
and ideals having their source, seemingly, in a deep 
spirituality. Like the revolving fly-wheel of a great 
piece of machinery, impatiently flinging aside everything 
that touches it as it goes round in its measured move- 
ment, life scatters the demands made upon it by these 
earnest souls and they break under the strain. 

It is the scientist, however, who gives to us the 
assurance that after all the world is not the merely 
material thing it is thought to be. Under his hands it 
resolves itself into molecules and atoms and forces and 
energies which are incapable of standing by themselves. 
They cannot be built up into a world unless held together 
by an adhesiveness and directed by principles which 
they themselves do not possess. Thus spirit comes into 
its own again, first as laws having their own unique 
nature, their own unquestioned validity, and an un- 
limited power in forcing facts to obey them; secondly, 
as principles guiding events into harmonies and systems 
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not unlike what men seek to establish when they set 
before themselves the realisation of definite purposes. - 
But this new point of view does not solve the problem 
of man’s relation, as spirit, to that which is not spirit ; 
as a matter of fact it rather heightens the problem, for 
it opposes personality to what is known as objective 
spirit. The laws and principles uniting existences and 
guiding events seem to perform their function inde- 
pendently of man. True, their activity is somewhat 
akin to his own, but whereas his own activity is self- 
conscious and personal, that of laws and principles is 
without these characteristics. Two alternatives lie open. 
If these laws are spirit, and if man is also spirit, person- 
ality must be the outcome of the working of these laws. 
But man cannot set aside the conviction that the self- 
consciousness which he possesses makes him of far greater 
value than the laws, however great they may be, which 
do not possess it; he is therefore at a loss to understand 
how a lesser value can produce from itself a greater one. 
It may be, however, that it is self-conscious person- 
alities who create both the laws and principles lying at 
the foundation of things. On this supposition, which it 
is the purpose of this essay to explore, the foundations 
of things would lie in moral principles having their source 
in personal activities and deriving both their validity 
and value from their success in relating mind to mind 
in the community of minds. It is minds that are funda- 
mental, nothing being more fundamental than they ; 


their endeavours to reach one another give rise to 


“ principles of right and of duty, maxims of expediency 
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and accepted modes of behaviour, and these are the 
basis of the real principles establishing system and 
coherence among the material elements forming the first 
foundation of man’s experience. It is they which set 
man’s attitude towards his world, give directive guidance 
to his life, and thereby reveal to him opportunities of 
choice among the medley of impressions crowding upon 
him from what he considers to be an outside source. 
Every one of these impressions asks for recognition at 
his hands so that it can find, through this recognition, 
a place in the scheme of things. All man cannot accept, 
some he must; and it is the extent and manner of his 
acceptance that give impressions their meaning and 
reality its structure. 

Man does not build his world out of some kind of 
rough-hewn material supplied to him through the gate- 
way of the senses. He tries hard to get down to some 
such material, and in order to arrive at it he denudes the 
reality he knows of all the character with which perceiving 
and interested subjects clothe it. But he only ends in 
finding elements, which, although seemingly simple, 
nevertheless contain within themselves the results of a 
very full and advanced activity of mind. The world 
becomes reduced in the first place to what one writer 
has called ‘the persistent particles of mathematical 
physics... We may think that the world has resolved 
itself into minute differences among an infinite plurality 
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touch ; that out of these differences man can construct, 
by means of the other senses which come to the aid of 
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this sense of touch, a qualitative wealth of material 
which shall give rise to all the variety the world presents 
to our gaze. But we have not hereby traced qualitative 
differences to their source, nor explained their origin. 
What we have done is to construct a point of view 
enabling us to hold together in thought a vast array of 
facts presenting themselves to us as a problem to be 
solved. Man finds himself faced with a world which 
he must consider a compact and coherent whole. The 
question that presses for answer is: How can all the 
qualitative differences crowding upon man’s senses work 
together to produce effects, harmonies, contrasts, struc- 
tures, and so forth, all of which are contributive to the 
systematic unity of things? Man’s first attempt at an 
answer consists in trying to find a way of regarding these 
differences that will enable him to hold them together 
under one idea. If he can succeed in this, then he may 
be able to trace the subtle threads of intercourse along 
which the unknown formative influences take their 
course. Thus what were thought to be the ultimate 
constituents of reality reveal themselves as constructions 
made by perceiving minds in order to deal with the 
wealth of differences that crowd in upon them. They 
are, therefore, not first constituents of matter, not a 
primal plurality or manifold; on the contrary, they 
only come into being, if we may use such a phrase at 
this juncture, subsequently to very highly developed 
minds. They are like the geometrical planes which an 
artist imagines on his canvas and which he has to 
construct after he has imagined his picture, so that the 
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planes may be adapted to the unique relief that is to 
be translated on to the canvas. 

The life of mind is of profound importance to the 
material realm, for only as this realm is invested with 
the meaning which minds alone can give it do the things 
belonging there reveal fullness of character and manifest 
their unique modes of behaviour. It is through know- 
ledge that minds first come into touch with existence ; 
when any avenues of perception, such for instance as 
that of sight, are closed to any particular mind, then 
this mind fails to relate itself to existence in some of its 
most important aspects, with the result that existence 
for that mind is denuded of much that other minds find 
in it. It seems natural, therefore, to suppose that the 
conditions under which minds know must be deter- 
minative of the nature of things, for these conditions are 
the foundation of the relationships between minds and 
things, and it is in these relationships that things manifest 
their being and reveal their nature. And, moreover, it 
is only as they manifest their being that things live in 
that being and thereby claim an existence for themselves 
and the right to exercise their power within the texture 
of reality. 

The conditions of knowledge are of two kinds, psycho- 
logical and logical. Psychological conditions may be 
defined as the actual and temporal circumstances under 
which minds arrive at knowledge. They consist of the 
existence of the body as somehow belonging to the soul, 
the nature of the sense organs, the state of the nerves, 
the distribution of attention, the extent and coherence 
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of previous knowledge, and so on. We are often told 
that to insist upon any theory which would assign a 
formative influence upon things to the psychological 
conditions by which we gain our knowledge of them, 
would be to make the content and validity of knowledge 
dependent upon the particular manner of our arriving at 
it; that knowledge does not depend upon the manner of 
its coming to us nor upon the nature of the road we have 
travelled to come by it, but upon what it is when it has 
come. I am not satisfied, however, that this distinction 
between the origin and validity of knowledge is one that 
can be sustained. When things find themselves within 
the texture of a body of knowledge the conditions under 
which knowledge is possible enter into the structure of 
those things. Such conditions sustain the object in 
being, and without them the object would fall to pieces 
and become as nothing. If the being of a thing is bound 
up with the fact that it is an object of possible knowledge, 
then the psychological conditions enabling the mind to 
gain knowledge of objects must usher every object into 
being, and must have their effect in determining the 
nature of that being. The distinction between the coming 
into being of a thing and its actual existence is very 
unimportant. There can be no world of static things 
bound down by static conditions and circumstances ; 
conditions are always changing and their changes are 
commensurate with a continuous ‘ about to be’ or ‘ about 
to pass away’ characteristic of the things that make up 
the world. The duty imposed upon conditions, of what- 
ever kind they may be, is that of continuously shaping 
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things so that they may move towards a being which 
continuously recedes from them. At no time can we 
say of anything, this thing is now fixed in being and falls 
under circumstances and conditions which exert their 
influence to keep it thus fixed, whereas a moment ago it 
was under the influence of conditions which did not affect 
its being or its character in the slightest, merely pointing 
it towards circumstances where it would be thus affected. 

It is somewhat more difficult to define logical con- 
ditions. If we say that they are universal conditions 
which must be present before a mind can come to any 
knowledge of things, we do not thereby distinguish them 
from psychological conditions. It would be quite legiti- 
mate to say, for instance, that a subject, in order to know 
an object, must be possessed of a nervous system, or the 
equivalent of such a system, so as to co-ordinate all the 
impressions from which knowledge of an object is derived. 
As a matter of fact we deny the power of knowledge to 
beings which do not possess a co-ordinating structural 
organisation of some kind; yet we should not call the 
possession of a nervous system a logical condition of 
knowledge. If, on the other hand, we define them as 
universal conditions under which every object must fall 
in order to be known, we do not sufficiently distinguish 
them from the real conditions under which objects exist, 
such, for example, as the possession of qualitative char- 
acters and of underlying qualitative constitution. Logic 
arose as a discipline governing the ways of giving 
expression to our experiences and communicating their 
import to others, For a qualitative content to break 
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into mind is not enough to give the mind knowledge of 
that content; before that which anyone experiences can 
be recognised as making up the character of objective 
existence the mind must be able to say to itself, this 
that I see, or feel, or hear, or touch is of such and such 
a character, and I recognise it as being of that character. 
The mind must give expression in thought to the fact 
that it experiences somewhat, and it must be able to 
communicate its thought to other minds; only when 
the mind can do these things does the somewhat become 
an object of knowledge. Thus it is that logical forms 
must give to things their structure, for it is by their 
means that the content of reality is held within a network 
of principles determined in their nature by the forms we 
use for thinking out that content. The German writer, 
Rickert, for instance, maintains that the scientific con- 
struction of reality is mediated in and through, and 
therefore dependent upon, the nature of the concept. 
In the natural sciences, he tells us, one form of concept 
is used to systematise the infinite manifold which the 
senses present to us; in the historical sciences a different 
form of concept performs a like function in respect of 
the same manifold; it is the difference in concept which 
makes for the difference in systematic unity between 
these two spheres of reality described in the natural and 
historical sciences. 

The difficulty with such theories as this is, that in 
giving to reality a universal structure determined by the 
nature of the concept, they do not give to particulars 
the place to which they lay claim. The particular and 
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the changing are themselves constructive, and their con- 
structive function is not limited to being the mere material 
which fills out the pattern set by a higher power. The 
active agents which are thought of as binding things 
together are substance, cause and effect, and so on. In 
every case where these are present they are particular 
through and through. Every cause has its own unique 
nature, its own specific directions of activity, its own 
likes and dislikes, if we may use such terms; every sub- 
stance chooses its own particular accidents, and also sets 
limits to the amount it will accept of each accident it 
owns. Certainly causes and substances possess a power 
over the detail they bring to unity, but they themselves 
possess each a definite character and nature determined 
by this detail; without this particularity of nature every 
cause would be impotent and every substance futile. 
We cannot therefore convert causes or substances, and 
so forth, into universal principles, and assign to them, 
in this character of universality, a constructive power 
ranging over the whole content of reality where particular 
causes and substances are at work. We cannot conclude 
that because there is an identity of principle running 
through a series of problems there is therefore an identity 
of agency at work among the data which set the problems 
for us. It is possible, for instance, to explain much 
that takes place among selves by reference to the principle 
of personality, but we do not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that on account of this all selves are what they 
are because of one single personality which moves through 
them all and gives to them whatever personality they 
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possess. Yet this is exactly the mistake made when we 
convert logical principles into real principles, and make 
logic structural of reality. 

It is only as one among others that any mind can 
come to a knowledge of reality. Because reality has 
to reveal itself to a plurality of minds, universality is 
necessary to its structure. Since each particular mind 
is individual, unique, and one of many, reality can only 
reach it in the form of a repetition. What it was to that 
particular mind, that it is to this particular mind, and 
to each and every mind. Minds must therefore have 
some assurance that the reality repeating itself is, in 
every instance of its repetitions, one and the same. But 
how is this assurance to be gained ? If we say that there 
is a single real world, with its own unifying principles, 
standing over against many minds, we are not getting 
at the real point of difficulty. To know the world as 
one I have not merely to consider myself on the one side 
and the world on the other ; I have also to consider other 
minds and their views of the world; but I can never 
get into those other minds to see what their views are 
and to compare them with mine. It is clear that a 
factual unity of the world is not enough to give us 
a knowledge of that unity. There must be, in addition 
to this, some principle or principles proceeding from 
each mind to every other mind, and from all minds to 
the world, and knitting together both world and minds 
in such a way that all minds know themselves to be one 
in their knowledge of the world. But now the question 
arises: How do principles proceed from minds to the 
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world so as to lead the world into the presence of minds ? 
The answer usually given is that each self, in virtue of 
the fact that it is a subject, must relate itself to reality 
along those lines which its subjectivity marks out for it, 
and consequently must see reality as constituted by 
principles flowing from the necessary relationship in 
which reality stands as object to the self as subject. 
Thus minds have the assurance, however disparate they 
may be, that they are looking upon a world which, in 
its fundamental features, is the same for all of them. 

In order to establish the reality of the structural 
principles making the world an object of knowledge it is 
not enough to regard these principles as proceeding from 
the nature of mind. Before they can be considered real 
they must reveal themselves as active powers knitting 
together the various elements in which they are logically 
implied. Since these elements are confined to individual 
minds in their individuality, it is consequently only in 
individual minds, and through the medium of such minds, 
that these unifying principles can become active; and 
therefore it is only here that they can be considered real. 
But this multiplies them to infinity, for each individual 
mind will have its own set of principles; they may be 
like the principles which every other mind has, but 
nevertheless they are not the same principles. Thus 
individual minds remain individual, and the principles 
which should have taken them beyond their individuality 
and given to each of them a universality through whose 
medium they would all have gazed upon an identical 
world of knowledge, only serve to bind them more closely 
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to their individuality. And furthermore, without in- 
dividuality in that from which they proceed, logical 
principles fail of the existential character necessary to 
the actual operation of their constructive power. A 
cause, aS a principle, does not lay claim to existence, 
and therefore cannot bring any effect into being. It is 
only particular causes perceived by individual minds, 
and given their character by these minds, that can be 
said to exist and to exercise their power over what they 
meet. That which enables any cause to fulfil its task 
must be concrete, and consequently must depend upon 
the unique and individual character of the mind or 
minds in which this concrete detail comes to expression. 
Thus all attempts to deduce the nature of objects from 
universal principles lead to very great difficulties which 
it is impossible to overcome. It is, therefore, from the 
side of individuality rather than from the side of univer- 
sality that we must approach this problem of the nature 
of objective existence. 

Gvistence There are two demands which objects must fulfil 

aheracter before they can be considered real; they must exist, 


are the 


conditios and they must possess a definite nature by means of 
necessary 


CHa which our knowledge can grip hold of them. An illus- 
tration from our own lives will serve to make clear the 
nature of these demands, for we, just as much as things, 
lay claim to being existences. We make a distinction 
between living instinctively and living reflectively ; 
between a mere conscious life and one that Is self- 
conscious. In an instinctive life, or in mere living, we 


feel ourselves continuous existences, and it is upon our 
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existence that we lay far and away the most stress. 
Such an existence possesses only the barest minimum of 
nature; we contrast it with a life laid out on definite 
principles, and realising itself through the medium of 
reflection and self-consciousness. In the latter case 
there is a wealth of character held fast and kept in unity 
of principle; memory, thought, and imagination run 
backwards and forwards along the stream of life, giving 
to each element of variety a definite character, and con- 
necting these various characters in a whole of structure 
or system. We think of such a life as possessing greater 
fullness of reality than does the merely instinctive life. 
At the same time, however, no mere unity of character 
or of principle can stand by itself and claim reality for 
itself when thus standing alone; such unity must be 
welded with existence, which is different from it. The 
whole content of a life of self-consciousness is felt as 
having passed through the fire of life, and is thrown 
back upon a living stream of existence. We may under- 
stand another man’s life; we may know his ideas; we 
may reconstruct in our imagination the experiences he 
has gone through, giving them a definite unity of char- 
acter ; yet we never confuse that life with our own; we 
separate the reality of his life from that of ours in that 
we throw back our nature upon a separate moment or 
part of existence from that to which we ascribe his nature 
as belonging. 

There is no great mass of existence out of which 
individual existences are carved, nor a great stream out 
of which they are lifted, although such metaphors are 
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constantly used in order to describe what seems to be 
a necessary background to the particular objects claiming 
existence. Every existence is an individual whole 
bound up within itself, as far as its actual existence is 
concerned, and holding tenaciously the independence 
which marks its existence. Undoubtedly it knits itself, 
through countless ramifications, to other existences, and 
finds for itself fullness of being by so doing; but this 
widening of its nature is a gathering of material into 
itself or a heaping up of possessions for itself which is 
indulged in for what we might term its own enjoyment, 
and which does not affect the fundamental fact that it 
is. It is the fact of existence that renders possible the 
widening or narrowing of a thing’s nature and not, as 
some would have it, the widening and systematising of 
its nature that renders possible its existence. Were it 
true that fullness and compactness of nature or character 
confer existence, then would the creatures of our imagina- 
tion and the children of our dreams push themselves 
into our waking life and assert their right to be reckoned 
as on an equal footing with all else that finds its place 
therein. When memory has become defective, or when 
sanity has broken down, a person is unable to distinguish 
where, within the texture of his experience, existence 
begins and ends; he has confused unity and consistency 
of character and intensity of manifestation with actual 
existence, and has lost the power of marking out the 
subtle difference separating the world of fact from the 
world of imagination. Thus each existence gathers up 
its own being into itself and is an existence because its 
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being closes around itself, shuts itself up within itself, 
is something in itself and for itself independently of what 
characters it may possess or come to possess or of how 
it may relate itself to anything that may happen to lie 
beyond itself. 

Were we to ask the sculptor to account to us for the 
way in which he is able to give to the formless stone the 
beauty which it bodies forth, he would tell us that it is 
not he who gives beauty to the marble, but that the stone 
itself gradually takes life under his hands and forces 
him to mark out the limits of that life in form and figure 
and ideal. The same is true of all other artistic creations : 
the fine picture is a thing of temperaments and moods ; 
changing, persuasive, challenging, questioning us in 
multitude of ways, and, like a beautiful woman, asking 
to be wooed by us. Even in mere craftsmanship the 
tools which the workman uses must live under his hands, 
else he will be helpless at his task. It is they which must 
do the work which he asks them to do; his task is merely 
that of guidance and command. I believe that this 
view of things is profoundly true, and that it is not, as 
many would have us believe, a mere conceit of poetry. 
If it is true, then all that lays claim to existence, even 
though it be the smallest dust-mote dancing in the rays 
of the sun, must possess some manner of selfhood. It 
may be urged against this view that things taken by 
themselves and out of connection with our perception, 
which attributes a certain fullness of nature to them, 
never live in the nature we give them. They do not 
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qualities we regard as belonging to them. No one would 
admit that the table at which I sit enjoys, in the medium 
of its own experience, the colour, the density, the shape 
and other qualities which I attribute to it. Nevertheless, 
if an object is to possess its qualities some measure of 
enjoyment of them must centre in the object itself; it 
cannot possess them in a dead grasp. 

How are we to introduce selfhood into what is a 
mere object, for every object must be of the nature of 
self if it is to have any being at all and be able to present 
that being to us for our inspection? The self can only 
be defined in the light of the function it performs ; looked 
at from this point of view it is seen to be the holding of 
character or of qualities within the unity of conscious 
feeling ; and here I use the term feeling, not in the sense 
of what philosophers call feeling-tone or pleasure or 
pain, but rather in the sense of a fundamenta land 
intuitive awareness that we are somewhat. There is 
undoubtedly a much richer complexity within the self 
than is expressed in the above definition ; but whatever 
greater richness there may be, it nevertheless centres 
around this fundamental activity of gathering together 
character and holding it in and through the medium of 
a living experience. The consciousness or immediate 
experience in which selfhood comes to life must be 
distinguished from subject-consciousness. This latter 
form of consciousness presupposes that the self presents 
itself to itself as a subject standing over against a world 
of objects. Undoubtedly the higher forms of selfhood 
reach into activity of this kind, but the self can exist 
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at a much lower level. There are periods both in activity 
and repose when we feel ourselves to be just a conscious 
life, and when the whole self is absorbed for the time 
being in its activity or restfulness, never seeking to find 
out the meaning and value of that which enters into its 
life. It is true that such states of the self are in our own 
lives largely matters of degree, and that the self quickly 
passes beyond them in order to assert itself through the 
medium of a larger and higher life; but the point of 
importance is that such conscious feeling is the founda- 
tion of the very existence of self. If it were not present 
the self, in its higher reaches, could never assert itself 
to be the subject of experience and of knowledge. 

If wealth of character and fullness of nature are 
grasped and held by consciousness, and only by conscious- 
ness, then every object that exists and possesses a nature 
of its own ought to be described as being conscious of 
itself. Objects assert their independence of us and of 
our knowledge, and although we may exert an influence 
upon them nevertheless they also exert an influence 
upon us. We have to take account of their independent 
existence just as much as they have to take account of us 
and of our nature before determining what of themselves 
they shall reveal to us. It is on account of this inde- 
pendence claimed by objects that a distinction is often 
drawn between existence as it is in and for itself and 
existence as it manifests itself to us who know it. The 
manner in which an object shall manifest itself to us 
is determined by very definite conditions; these vary 
from individual to individual and from time to time, the 
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consequence of such varying being that manifestations 
of the same object differ for different individuals and at 
different times. For instance, no individual perceives 
an object from exactly the same standpoint and under 
exactly the same circumstances as other individuals. 
We may say that these varying standpoints give us 
different experiences or revelations of the same thing. 
At one time an object will appear colder than at another ; 
from one point of view its colour is deeper than from 
another point of view; looked at from one angle it 
appears square, from another, oblong. We consider, 
however, that the object itself remains the same and 
possesses its own permanence and self-identity. It does 
not divide itself into aspects or manifestations, sharing 
them out at different times to the person who perceives 
them at these times or among those who at the same 
time happen to perceive them. These manifestations 
of an object’s nature are ushered into our consciousness 
by acts of experience, and they remain in consciousness 
only during the life of these acts; they are unified by 
the particular consciousness of whose life they come to 
form a part, so that many individual consciousnesses, 
while aware of the same object in the sense that they 
make reference to the same thing, nevertheless have 
each a different picture in front of them ; in some cases 
this difference is very great; in others it is but small; 
but some difference there is always. These facts have 
led thinkers to draw a distinction between the thing 
itself and its appearance, or between the thing as it is 
in and for itself and the thing as it is for us who happen 
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to be aware of it. The characters of things as they 
manifest themselves in our experience are called sense 
contents, and they are considered as belonging exclusively 
to the subject who harbours them; the characters of 
things as independent of our actual experience are called 
sense qualities. The unity of sense contents is effected 
in and through the instrumentality of our consciousness ; 
the unity of sense qualities, if there is such a unity, must 
be carried out by a consciousness belonging to the object 
in which they abide and which is independent of our 
consciousness. Thus we are seemingly forced to draw 
a distinction between the consciousness which knows an 
object and the consciousness which is the object. 

The view that an object possesses an existence and 
character in and for itself independently of the minds 
which come to perceive it, at once throws us on the 
horns of a dilemma. Our experiencing anything must 
either make a difference to, or leave unaffected, that 
which is experienced. If it makes no difference, then 
the nature of the object, and consequently its being for 
self, becomes divided and dissipated among the variety 
of individual points of view from which it is regarded ; 
for the object as it is in our consciousness must correspond 
to, or be the same in character as the object outside 
our consciousness, else our knowledge will be unreliable 
and false. The real object must therefore hold within 
itself or scatter itself through all the differences with 
which differing points of view invest it. If, on the other 
hand, our experiencing does make a difference, then the 
object as it exists in and for itself becomes unknowable, 
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for we can never know what it is apart from the difference 
which our experience makes to it. It may be said, and 
many thinkers would indeed say, that knowledge does 
not consist in a portrayal of the object exactly as it is, 
but in establishing some kind of reference to the object 
that will enable all minds to deal with it in a clearly 
defined and universally accepted manner. We should 
know what anything is when we can handle it or make 
use of it in an intelligent way. I do not wish to consider 
at this point the second of these alternatives, but rather 
to examine the issues involved in the first. Does it 
not contradict the validity of all objective reference by 
destroying the permanence and self-identity belonging 
to the object, leaving us with nothing on our hands but 
partial and changing manifestations? There are those 
who maintain, as for instance Bertrand Russell does, 
that this dissipation of the being of a thing through the 
multitude of different points of view from which it may 
be regarded is not in any way detrimental to the exist- 
ence or reality of that thing. It is this view which I 
now proceed to examine. 

When we perceive an object from different points of 
view the qualities of that object appear different to us. 
We do not believe that the qualities themselves change 
with our changing point of view. Undoubtedly qualities 
change in their own way and according to their own 
laws; the blue of the book will fade by being exposed 
to the sun, its pages will wear with time; such changes 
however are very different from those which appear- 
ances undergo. Appearances are born in our attitude 
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towards things; changing attitudes on our part, while 
not altering the object in the least, call forth changing 
appearances in our perception of it. This would seem 
to imply that appearances are something apart from the 
object itself. If they are, then it is exceedingly difficult 
to find a place for them within objective reality. We 
may dismiss them by saying that they belong to the 
perceiving mind and therefore possess the kind of reality 
that ideas possess. But this does not get rid of our 
difficulty, for we have to account for the fact that it is 
through the medium of these contents or appearances 
that we come into direct contact with existence and are 
enabled to act in relation to it. And there is yet another 
consideration which must make us pause before we 
assign appearances to the limbo of what we call the 
subjective. The objective qualities making up the 
nature of an object arise within it only when we ourselves 
take up definite attitudes towards it. What we call a 
square object will present many varied shapes to us as 
we change our position when looking at it. We say that 
it is square because if we take a measuring rule it will 
always measure the same number of inches along as 
across. But to measure an object is to take up one 
attitude out of many, so that one definite appearance, 
exclusive of all other appearances, will manifest itself. 
We make this attitude standard or universal for describing 
the object, and it is this that leads us to call the appear- 
ance a quality of the object itself. It is considerations 
such as these that have led Russell to set aside the 
distinction between qualities inhering in an object 
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and sense contents appearing to perceiving minds. He 
insists that every appearance which a thing presents 
to us, while it belongs for the time being to our mind, 
is nevertheless part of the thing’s real nature and exists 
in the being of the thing whether we happen to perceive 
it or not. At every point from which an object can be 
perceived, he tells us, there exist sensibilia or sense 
qualities, and these sensibilia would be described as sense 
data or sense contents were minds actually at these 
points to perceive them. The object itself must there- 
fore be made up of the vast number of sensibilia which 
refer to it and which manifest themselves as its appear- 
ances when minds happen to catch them. 

We are accustomed to believe that a thing exists, 
not at the point from which we perceive it but at some 
point outside of us, where our perception places it. We 
assume that at this point are gathered together all the 
sense qualities which we regard as belonging to the 
object, and that it is the relatively permanent unity of 
these that keeps the object in being and makes it what 
it is. Russell, however, has to take the qualities of 
things, or what he calls the sensibilia, from the centralised 
position in which we place them and spread them out 
over every point from which our perceiving minds can 
regard them. Every point in space at which a mind can 
be said to be present must be the bearer of all that the 
percipient sees from it and everything that he sees must 
belong to the object itself and be a part of its being. 
From one point an object appears round, from another 
elliptical; from one point it appears uniform blue, from 
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another flecked with white; the point from which the 
object appears round must harbour the quality of round- 
ness, and the point from which it appears elliptical 
must hold the elliptical shape; if a perceiving mind 
happens to be present at either of these points, then it 
will include among its experiences the appearance held 
there... And all these qualities existing at all these points 
in space pour their wealth of content into the object 
itself, and it is they which make up the being of the 
object. 

An object, however, is a structural whole, and its 
existence cannot be explained by counting the multi- 
plicity of appearances which it presents, or may present 
at every point in space from which it can be perceived. 
What is it that gives structure to these appearances, 
and what are the limits to which the structure extends ? 
Russell finds in causal laws and in certain principles of 
continuity that which holds together all possible appear- 
ances and renders them elements in the being of the 
object to which they are referred. In strict language 
we can only speak of them as appearances when a mind 
perceives them ; should we refer to them as they are in 
the being of the object itself, unperceived by anyone, 
then we should call them sensibilia. These principles 
of continuity and causal laws relate together sensibilia 
and set certain limits of space and time as the boundaries 
of their structure. For instance, a tree lives and grows 
and dies, and this process may extend over a period of 
two or three hundred years. This extent of time sets 
the limits which certain causal laws mark out for the life 
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of that tree. Again, at certain points in space the North 
Star is many miles in circumference; at the remotest 
point from which it can be perceived, which is as it 
were the last outpost its sensibilia can occupy, it is merely 
a pin point. The structure of the star moves through 
the space marked out between the place where the star 
is greatest in extent and the place where its rays end 
altogether ; within this space causal laws are at work 
relating together every appearance or sensibile that can 
be an element in this structure. Thus the being or 
reality of an object is carried to every point both in 
time and space to which any influence from that object 
can extend. Another example will make clear what 
has been said above. If I take a penny and hold it up, 
it will present to me different sizes and shapes according 
to the position from which I look at it. Looked at from 
the front it will appear as a circle; looked at from above 
it will appear as a horizontal line, and from the side as 
a perpendicular line. If I move my position farther 
from the point where the penny is, the lines will appear 
smaller, likewise the circle; if I move far enough away 
lines and circles will become mere points and finally 
disappear from view altogether. When I look at the 
penny from above, shifting my position the while, there 
will be between A, the point at which the manifestation 
of the penny as a line appears longest, and the point D, 
where it appears shortest, a multiplicity of manifesta- 
tions each of which is a line shorter than that preceding 
it. The same is true between A, where, looked at from 
the side, the penny appears as a perpendicular line, its 
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length at this point being greater than at any other 
point, and S, where this perpendicular line appears as 
a point. If we look at the penny from the front or the 
back there will be likewise a multiplicity of circles 
between A, where a penny as a circle is largest, and R, 
when it is a point, each of which is smaller than the 
other until they finally disappear in the point. The 
penny itself will be the sum of this multiplicity of mani- 
festations or sensibilia. It makes no difference whether 
anyone perceives them or not; they are at these points 
where they can be perceived when anyone comes to be 
present there. Furthermore, the system of appearances 
constitutes the three-dimensional space, or, as Russell 
calls it, the space of perspectives, in which the penny 
appears. 

We must now ask whether this attempt to find the 
existence of objects in the sum of their manifestations, 
these manifestations being considered as independent of 
any mind which may come to perceive them, is success- 
ful. It is evident that the theory turns on the assump- 
tion that sensibilia and sense-data are identical, a sense 
datum being a sensibile which happens to be perceived. 
This identification of sense-data and sensibilia rests upon 
the presupposition that the mind looks out from the 
points in space at which the body is, upon the world of 
objects. It must go even farther than this and give to 
the mind a spatial extent commensurate with the extent 
of the organ through whose means impressions are 
received into the mind. On such a view as this, what 
I see of an object from any point must be an image the 
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same in character and content as the image in the retina 
of my eye. We will suppose that the object is in the 
space AB, and that I stand at the point C so many feet 
away from AB. If I take in my hand a lens having a 
diameter of an inch, the line AB will reflect an image in 
the lens of half an inch. If the lens is two inches in 
diameter the image at the point C will be one inch; the 
larger the lens the larger will be the image reflected in 
it. The lens of my eye is very small, consequently the 
image in it of the objects at which I look will be very 
small. If when I perceive an object from any point 
the appearance which I have of it in my mind is placed 
in a private space or perspective borne by the point from 
which I look, then the whole of that private space must 
be commensurate with that point. In all cases this 
point is commensurate with the extent of the lens of my 
eye. This of course is to place the world as the mind 
sees it within the compass of a point. Russell is forced 
to admit this. ‘ We have seen that we can assign to a 
physical thing a place in perspective space. In this 
way different parts of our body acquire positions in 
perspective space, and therefore there is a meaning 
(whether true or false need not much concern us) in 
saying that the perspective to which our sense-data 
belong is inside our head. Since our mind is correlated 
with the perspective to which our sense-data belong, 
we may regard this perspective as being the position of 
our mind in perspective space.’1 If my mind is thus 
at a point in perspective space, then the private space 
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‘in which manifestations of objects appear to me, and 
which alone can contain the perceived content of my 
mind, must also be contained within that point, just as 
the image is contained in a lens. But what I see of an 
object from any point whatsoever is not an image com- 
mensurate with the image in a lens the size of my eye. 
What appears to me is the actual three-dimensional 
space or space of perspectives, with objects placed within 
it in their proper spatial relations one to another. I can 
compare this appearance with the image in a lens, and 
will see at once that the appearance is not the same as 
the image. An artist who wishes to translate what he 
sees into a small compass so that he can make a drawing 
of it, will carry a convex lens with him in order to see 
what his view looks like in the lens. Furthermore, it is 
perfectly legitimate to regard the place of our body as 
the extent in space from which that body relates itself 
to other things, thereby enabling the mind to perceive 
these other things from this point of view. But it is 
not legitimate to confine the mind to the place of the 
body, and to place within the mind an independent 
world of space requiring to be correlated with the world 
in three-dimensional space. 

Russell would undoubtedly reply to the above 
criticism by saying that the private space is not merely 
in the mind that looks out from that particular point, 
but is actually at that point, irrespective of any mind. 
He describes it as a perspective in order to emphasise 
its independence of mind. But if this is the case, then 
we are faced with the impossible position that every 
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point in space has to carry within itself a space and a 
world within that space the same in character, content, 
and extent as the space of which that point is a part; 
because a perspective is, after all, a view of the world 
of objects which are related to that perspective. Russell 
has conceived every point in space as a lens which, by 
means of its physical properties, reflects back the world 
within its orbit. This view, however, only hides an 
underlying assumption that there is a reconstructive 
mind at every point in space, and that it is this mind 
which gives to that point its power of holding the par- 
ticular view of the world manifested there. There is 
another point of criticism which must be borne in mind. 
Russell admits into the mind only the perspective at 
the point where the senses, the instruments of the mind, 
are situate. This means that the mind is in direct con- 
tact with, or contains within itself as the material basis 
of its knowledge of the world, only the very small part 
of space where the body is situate, and that consequently 
no points of space outside of this are ever matters of 
direct perception. He speaks of the correlation of 
different perspectives as yielding the one space of per- 
spectives, or what we know as the three-dimensional 
space of the world of nature. This, however, is to make 
three-dimensional space an ideal construction, and at 
once disposes of the theory that it is a system of per- 
spectives existing independently of whether there may 
be minds to perceive them. It may be urged that the 
mind’s constructive activity, carried out through the 
medium of thought in conjunction with the actual con- 
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tent that is perceived, reveals to the mind the nature 
of the reality beyond it. This may be very true, but 
if it is, then we must recognise that the mind, no matter 
by what method, has passed beyond the confines which 
the body puts upon it, and is commensurate with and 
at every point of the whole three-dimensional space 
that is known. There is another point which calls for 
notice: To assert that the knowledge the mind has of 
the space to which its body is confined is different in 
kind from the knowledge it has of the space beyond, is 
to raise very great difficulties. The space of a private 
perspective is exactly the same in kind as that of the 
system of perspectives, and there seems no reason why 
perception, which yields knowledge of the one, should 
not also yield knowledge of the other. Thus minds 
cannot be confined to points in space or to private per- 
spectives from which they look out towards something 
beyond themselves; nor can we admit these private 
spaces existing at each point in three-dimensional space; 
their supposed existence is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the individual mind to construct its own point 
of view from which it may understand reality. Each 
one of them has to do the work of a mind and is yet 
denied the character of mind by means of which it could 
carry out its work. 

We have set aside the view that the being of an 
object can be dissipated through the multitude of 
different points from which it is or may be regarded; 
the question still remains as to the nature of the being 
for self which the object must possess in order that it 
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may exist. This being for self must rest in conscious- 
ness, and the consciousness which mediates it must 
centre in the object claiming existence. An object is 
a whole of sense qualities, and these exist only as the 
contents of an experience in which unity of conscious- 
ness is already present. Every character and every 
quality and every manner in which one quality relates 
itself to other qualities are describable only in terms of 
conscious experience. There is no meaning in saying 
that a thing is red except to one who has actual per- 
ception of what red is; he knows what it is because he 
has held it as an element in his own conscious life; his 
consciousness has penetrated it through and through 
and the colour itself has given greater life and intensity 
and form to that consciousness. Let us illustrate this 
more fully, because it is one of the most important 
matters we have to consider. At the point of sleeping 
or of waking, when the unity of self-consciousness is 
more or less dissipated or diffused, the colours and shapes 
of the objects a person perceives are confused and their 
nature indeterminate. The person who perceives them 
believes that their nature is what it is irrespective of 
his confused consciousness, but nevertheless he is aware 
that only through the medium of clear self-consciousness 
can his knowledge hold that nature as its possession, 
and consequently if he is anxious to know more about 
what he perceives thus confusedly, he proceeds to rouse 
himself into wakefulness. In the same way, if an object 
is to possess its own nature independently of a per- 
ceiving subject external to it, then it must do so in 
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the medium of a comparatively clear self-consciousness 
belonging to itself. 

It is not possible to maintain that an object cut 
loose from our experience perceives itself in the unity 
of its own consciousness in the same way or with the 
same degree of fullness as we perceive it. The qualities 
and characteristics which we discover in an object’s 
nature are very largely dependent upon the relations 
in which that object stands to other objects. We are 
accustomed to believe that these relations are entirely 
the concern of the objects related and that all we have 
to do is to recognise them. The sun shines upon the 
hills, giving warmth to the soil and colour to the herbage, 
and all that we can do is to register it as part of nature’s 
scheme. The clouds chase one another across the sky, 
taking no heed of anything beyond themselves. Yet 
this is not quite a true account of what takes place. 
Whatever may be the ways in which we find objects 
related, and whatever may be the characters or qualities 
they harbour as a result of these particular relations, 
nevertheless they are only a small part of the large 
number of relations in which these objects may be found 
to stand when we scrutinise them further. As knowledge 
increases and as scientific methods are perfected, men are 
able to find more and more intricate relations between 
things, to discover new qualities and powers in them 
consequent upon these relations, and to make use of 
these new powers for the welfare of mankind. But every 
advance made and every new power that manifests 
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intellect and physical capacity. The development of a 
more sensitive body and a higher brain capacity is an 
essential condition of a keener insight into nature and 
an increased power over her forces. The qualities of 
things are sensa produced in a definite material situation, 
in which our bodies and brains are perhaps the most 
important factor; for without the active participation 
of our bodies within this situation the sensa would never 
arise there to cling to things and to be constitutive of 
their being. This is a view, however, which I do not 
wish to discuss at the present point of my argument?; 
what I especially want to insist upon is that the things 
we perceive would not be what they are unless our sense 
organs exercised their own selective activity. But 
behind the body are desires, instincts, acts of conscious- 
ness, and purposive points of view. Our senses are 
merely instruments enabling us to relate things one to 
another so that through these relations the natures of 
things can reveal themselves to us in such a way that 
our desires, wishes, and purposes can play their part in 
the world. It seems obvious that if we are to give a 
thing a consciousness of its own, so that it may possess 
its being for itself, then we must give to that thing a 
life of its own very much akin to our own life. Things 
must have sensitive bodies and be capable of acts of 
consciousness, desires, purposes and so on, all of which 
will enable them to relate themselves one to another 
and to live for themselves in the relations so established. 


1 See Norman Kemp Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of 
Knowledge. 
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Leibnitz, in putting forward his theory that material 
existences are of the nature of souls, each of which is 
individual, was forced to endow them with sensating 
bodies. ‘The body belonging to a Monad (which is its 
entelechy or its soul) constitutes along with the entelechy 
what may be called living being, and along with the 
soul what is called an animal.’ ‘ Whence it appears 
that in the smallest particle of matter there is a world 
of creatures, living beings, animals, entelechies, souls. 
Each portion of matter may be conceived as like a garden 
full of plants and like a pond full of fishes. But each 
branch of every plant, each member of every animal, 
each drop of its liquid parts is also some such garden 
or pond.’ ? 


+ Monadology, sec. 63, Latta’s Edition, p. 253. 
2 Ibid., secs. 66 and 67, Latta’s Edition, p. 256. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOULS DETERMINE 
THE STRUCTURE OF REALITY © 


We have insisted that an object in order to exist and to 
possess a character of its own must possess consciousness, 
and we must now proceed further in order to discover 
what is involved in this view. We can dismiss the view 
that things, through a sensitive body, through desires, 
purposes, pleasures and pains, and a psychological appar- 
atus involved in bodily existence, relate themselves to 
other things, and live in the natures manifested through 
these relations. There is no evidence that a mere thing 
possesses a sensitive body. If a thing is to have a con- 
sciousness of its own being that consciousness cannot 
centre in the psychological feelings and acts in which 
we are accustomed to look for it. But if an object 
possesses no living body and no psychological apparatus, 
as we do, can it be described as a mind? An object, 
however, is a content of mind and therefore an element 
within it; and on account of this may not mind or 
consciousness be thought of as surrounding it and indeed 
penetrating it through and through, just as the spirit 
of a whole pervades all its parts? But this does not 
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altogether solve our difficulty, because it does not allow 
to the object that consciousness of its own being which 
is the very condition of its existence as something that 
is in and for itself, and therefore real. What is required 
is that the object shall be, in the first place, a unity of 
qualities and characteristics falling within the sphere of 
perceiving consciousness, and therefore an object for a 
subject or subjects; in the second place, that it shall 
itself be a subject. Both of these requirements must 
be satisfied. 

We would ask the question whether it is possible 
to regard an object as itself a centre of consciousness, 
falling within the consciousness of the subject which 
perceives it. But we are placed in a difficulty. We 
_ cannot make an object a centre of consciousness, because 
we cannot ascribe to it feelings, desires, and acts of 
consciousness. Even if we could get over this difficulty 
and find that an object possesses some kind of psycho- 
logical apparatus through whose instrumentality it can 
gain consciousness of itself, we would still not be able 
to sink this consciousness in the lives of those who per- 
ceive the object. Psychological contents do not bind 
minds together; they are the most effective barriers 
between minds. All the acts of knowing belonging to 
anyone beside myself, all his immediate feelings, his 
pains and desires, are quite shut out from my experience. 
I cannot directly experience his pain, nor his desires, 
nor his acts of knowing and willing ; consequently I 
believe the most intimate part of his life, and that in 
which his whole being centres, to lie altogether outside 
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of my life. If an object, therefore, in order to be a unity 
of consciousness, must possess this psychological content, 
and if the consciousness an object has of itself is made 
possible only through this psychological content, then 
that in which the being of the object is supposed to 
consist is a matter which we can never experience. We 
may, however, ask the question, Are unity of conscious- 
ness and self-experience, and therefore self-existence, 
dependent upon psychological factors? Many psycho- 
logical moments proceed from, and live in the peculiar 
sentience of the body. Every adjustment which my 
sense organs make to the external world, and almost 
every movement of my nervous system to secure this 
adjustment, constitute a psychological content belonging 
to myself exclusively. Again, I exercise memory and 
imagination ; I wish and will that certain events shall 
happen ; my memories, wishes, and acts of will are mine 
alone, and constitute part of my life. All of these 
psychological elements form a whole clinging around 
the sentience of the body. Even in a train of thought, 
when I turn from the content of that thought to consider 
myself as the one who thinks, what I catch are fleeting 
bodily sensations due to the position of my body, the 
tension of my nerves, and the suppressed movements 
of my tongue and lips. But this psychological whole 
does not by any means exhaust the fullness belonging 
to consciousness. In knowledge and perception, in 
appreciation and activity there are depths in conscious- 
ness which the psychological unity is incapable of | 
reaching. The main stream of our life consists of a 
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movement of consciousness manifesting itself at the focus 
of attention so as to illumine with meaning that which 
is known, perceived, appreciated, and acted upon. This 
consciousness proceeds through the whole of that which 
I perceive at any moment, and thus permeates and 
infuses objective reality so as to render it mine. What 
is of extreme importance is that the objects of which 
I am aware may become at any moment the centre 
through which my consciousness moves. If I look at 
my hand and examine its shape, colour, and size, con- 
sciousness has flung itself at that previously undifferen- 
tiated element in the continuum of objective reality 
and made that element the centre from which it moves. 
When I write, and attend to the actual writing, con- 
sciousness is at the point of my pen ; when I look through 
the window at the distant tree my consciousness is at 
the space where the tree is, and that point out there 
in the world of objective existence becomes the centre 
from which my consciousness moves. The sentience of 
the body and the feelings associated with adjustments 
of the sense organs and the nervous system are primarily 
meant to guide me in fixing my attention wherever I 
may wish it to be fixed. But in a very highly developed 
consciousness, or in the development of a relatively 
intense interest, the feelings of the body play a very 
small part. That which is of importance is the con- 
tent in and through which objective consciousness is 
developed; a content which is a perceived world or 
sphere of objective existence manifesting itself as a 
revelation to consciousness, this revelation being possible 
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through the fact that the objective existence revealed 
is infused through and through with consciousness. We 
have called it objective consciousness in contrast to the 
merely psychological aspect of consciousness which 
depends upon feeling or sentience. Consciousness, there- 
fore, is not a matter merely of subjective feelings, 
sensation and so on. 

That consciousness is not a matter of subjective 
feelings can be instanced from what must be our view 
of the Divine consciousness. If consciousness is to be 
ascribed to the Divine Being, such consciousness would 
be wholly objective in the sense described above. We 
could not attribute to Him feelings and sensations 
dependent upon a bodily life existent at a definite point 
in space and continuing through a definite period in 
time. It is true that our life is never cut loose from 
subjective consciousness; but nevertheless, as life be- 
comes higher, this subject-consciousness obtrudes less 
and less. Our deepest longings, our highest aspirations, 
and our most cherished ideals centre in objective con- 
sciousness. Furthermore, much of religious hope and 
our faith in immortality turn on the conviction that 
with the perishing of the body and its feelings a conscious- 
ness that is freed from the limitations and obstruction 
of the mere bodily and sentient life still persists. It is 
not the sentient feelings, nor the psychological acts 
bringing it into touch with an object, that render a per- 
ceiving consciousness subjective, but its presence to the 
object upon which its attention is focussed. Conscious- 
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itself at that point where it perceives an object. It 
permeates the object with itself and thereby gives to it 
meaning and character; but by doing this it draws the 
object into itself or rather shapes the object so as to 
make it the bearer for the time being of the awareness 
of itself that is the fundamental characteristic of con- 
sciousness. Thus it is that an object is most truly an 
object, or rather manifests itself most fully and 
adequately, when it shares in a perceiving consciousness 
in such a way that it becomes the centre through which 
consciousness renders itself a subject. Consciousness is 
subject or a subject at the point of the object, and the 
object also is subject in and through the medium of the 
perceiving consciousness in which it is known as an 
object. 

The question may well be asked whether we have not 
reversed the true order of things. Whatever conscious- 
ness we give to things must be of the simplest and the 
lowest kind. But it is only the higher souls, nay, the 
very highest, who can be thought of as independent of 
sentient consciousness. The lower the grade of con- 
sciousness the more dependent it is upon sentient life 
and crude psychological moments. The life of a young 
child is very largely psychological, and almost altogether 
made up of bodily sentience. In our own larger life 
when there is a lowering of tone, a relaxation of moral 
strenuousness, and a slackening of ideal, we are thrown 
back almost at once upon the body and its fierce desires ; 
consciousness narrows itself to the merely psychological 
and loses the larger stretches of objectivity. The lives of 
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the lower animals are probably made up almost entirely 
of momentary feelings, those lives lowest in the scale of 
development being nothing more than a succession of 
sensations very much the same in kind. But we have 
argued that things, which are obviously the lowest forms 
of existence, are participators in consciousness although 
they are independent and free of sentient characteristics. 
We would meet this objection by pointing out that 
consciousness is an ultimate power of reality which 
manifests itself in objective existences ; it moves through 
objects and gives to certain of them sentience in accord- 
ance as those objects need sentience for the work which 
consciousness calls upon them to perform. Some exist- 
ences perform their work as centres of relating activity 
without the need of bodily feelings; others again 
approach the point where they are too great for sentience ; 
sentience cannot hold or contain or guide the large 
activity and the wealth of relating power of which they 
are capable. 

Selves The task which now lies before us is that of showing 

possess 


the power how an object can participate in consciousness and there- 
of inter- 


pee fore come to be an existence in and for itself through 
the fact of this participation. We will first lay it down 
that participation of individual consciousness within 
individual consciousness is an essential characteristic 
of all consciousness; and indeed, without it, individual 
centres of consciousness would not be possible. We 
speak of souls or selves as each a unity of consciousness 
exclusive of all others. We say that no person ever 


directly experiences the soul life of another person, but 
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that the knowledge one person has of the inner life of 
another is a matter of inference. Such a view suggests 
that there are isolated souls which exist first and come 
together in harmony and discord afterwards. But all 
attempts to determine the nature and reality of the soul 
apart from its harmony and discord with other souls 
have hitherto ended in failure. Souls come to life and 
individuality only in unity with each other and within 
a whole or sphere of consciousness embracing all the 
souls thus in unity. And yet this larger whole of con- 
sciousness is not altogether a whole in the sense in which 
that term is generally used. No soul is merely part of 
another larger consciousness, nor is the larger conscious- 
ness a whole made up of a number of souls each of which 
is a part of that whole. The larger consciousness is 
whole in each soul, and it is from each individual soul 
that it looks out upon the world, moves, acts, and 7s in 
reference to the world. Each individual soul grips the 
larger consciousness from its own point of view, and in 
gripping it finds itself, not merely standing in relation 
to, but actually within, the lives of the other souls who 
have sunk themselves within the larger life. We will now 
enter a little more closely into the details of this view. 
Every person considers himself as of this or that 
character, as possessed of these or those virtues and 
vices, as active, in the main, in accordance with these 
or those principles and ideals. With these he identifies 
himself, and his consciousness of himself moves along 
lines marked out by these characteristics and ideals. 
But all of these virtues and vices, ideals and principles, 
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only come to realisation as constructive of a person’s 
life and consciousness when that person stands in intimate 
and conscious communion with his fellows :—a com- 
munion so close that he can feel within himself the 
_ pulsating life and consciousness of those with whom he 
stands in communion. Let us take the case of a person 
P. P is a cruel man, and his cruelty issues in certain 
acts, #1, £2, and #3, towards other persons X, Y, Z; 
X experiences f1, Y, #2, Z, 3 ; and P himself experiences 
pi, $2, and £3. But the cruel nature of P does not 
consist of some kind of systematic unity of the contents 
of these acts, p1, #2, and #3. His cruelty is the con- 
dition of these acts in the first instance; it exerts itself 
in new directions under new circumstances, which the 
more systematic unity of the contents of 1, 62, and $3 
could never do. Furthermore, P’s cruelty could not 
exist if there were not other persons X, Y, Z. It is in 
P’s relations with these other persons that his cruel 
nature comes to fulfilment. P’s cruelty, therefore, is 
a direction or tendency of consciousness, or a point of 
view from which consciousness can become active, en- 
gendered by and in the unity of P and X, P and Y, when 
they come together. The cruel acts are thus only the 
outcome of this unity between the various souls, and 
are not themselves constitutive of unity. Now this 
unity between P and X, or P and Y, or P and Z, is itself 
a consciousness; and a consciousness that is greater 
than either of the terms within it. It is this greater 
consciousness that gives to each of its terms the indi- 
viduality which renders that term a person of such and 
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such a nature and capable of such and such experiences. 
P and X, or P and Y, or P and Z, feel themselves as being 
discordant ; when they come together a larger and more 
painful consciousness than that possessed by either in 
relative isolation supervenes and covers them both, and 
it is within this larger consciousness that the cruel acts 
and experiences take place. It is here that P comes to 
self-experience as cruel, and X, or Y, or Z comes to know 
himself as the victim of that cruelty. 

What we have said above seems to imply the exist- 
ence of three distinct consciousnesses. There is first that 
of P, then that of X, then that of PX created when 
P and X come into relation one with another. The rela- 
tionship between souls, however, is not adequately 
described in this manner. There are no individual souls 
which can be souls first and can afterwards enter into 
relationships with other souls, these other souls modi- 
fying them in this or that respect or to this or that extent. 
A soul zs only in so far as it is already a modification of, 
or a point of view, or a centre of activity within a larger 
life which is itself not altogether a community of souls 
but rather a communion of souls. When soul meets 
soul the meeting is not one between mere individual 
souls. It is rather the meeting or union of large spheres 
of life and consciousness. This union is effected or 
carried out at certain points or from certain centres of 
activity within the larger spheres, these points being 
what are known as individual souls. Two souls thus 
meeting may bring into union many spheres of life. A, 
which meets B, shares in the life of ABC, ALM, Facey DE 
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and B shares in the life of BOX, BYZ. Through their 
meeting, several, or perhaps all, of these spheres of con- 
sciousness may be made one; not perhaps closely knit, 
not perhaps in any sense permanent, but nevertheless 
real, so that they form one mass of conscious life impreg- 
nating and infusing and driving through all the individual 
souls which share in it. 

This theory undoubtedly gives to souls the character 
of a flux and denies to them the sharp and relatively 
permanent lines of individuality which we commonly 
think of them as possessing. But this ought not in any 
way to militate against the view put forward. Certainly, 
the desire of life is towards uniqueness in individuality 
and permanence in existence. The whole meaning of 
the religious attitude towards life turns upon the con- 
trast between the temporal and the Eternal, and upon 
the problem as to how the soul, as a unique individuality, 
may obtain for itself an ultimate worth and abiding 
existence within the universal life. But notwithstanding 
this, it is a very poor religion that would interpret the 
permanent existence of the soul after the manner of 
the permanency of a mere thing that somehow resists 
the ravages of time; or again, that interprets the self- 
identity and individuality of the soul amidst all the 
changes that surround it, after the manner of the cork 
or the wood that floats with the stream and remains 
what it is as it floats in the water. However much a 
man may crave for permanency of existence, when he 
has lived through the round of periodic changes that 
human life brings—childhood, youth, the gaining of 
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ambition, the realisation or failure of his purposes, middle 
age and old age with their gradual consolidation of his 
gains from life and then their lowering of ambition and 
their fading memory—he begins to feel that this life at 
all events has nothing more to offer him, and that con- 
tinued existence in relation to it would be a burden 
rather than a gain. However much one may be 
enamoured of one’s own individuality, nevertheless the 
finer feelings and the deeper religious attitude towards 
life counsel a losing of oneself in the lives of others, a 
dedication of oneself to the service of great ideals and 
principles which embrace and hold souls in their grasp 
in such a way that each soul is all souls and all souls are 
each soul. Such a losing of one’s own individuality is 
not made in order that the soul may become an enriched 
and greater individuality in a larger exclusiveness, but 
that it may feel itself permeating the whole stream of 
life, and realise that it is at the centre, and full of the 
great consciousness that moves through and shapes the 
whole of reality. Thus permanency and individuality 
are not the hard and exclusive things we sometimes think 
them to be ; indeed, their nature is far better interpreted, 
not in contrast to flux and change, but rather as sunk 
within them. 

The existence for self claimed for an object is not 
different in principle from that belonging to a self. The 
nature of the object is moulded in the experience of those 
who perceive it in exactly the same way as a person’s 
character is moulded by means of the experienced rela- 
tions in which he stands to his fellows. Just as a man’s 
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cruelty is a conscious state binding him to those who are 
the victims of his cruelty, and making each what he 
feels himself to be at the time, so the qualities of an 
object are conscious states binding that object to those 
who perceive it. These qualities make the object what 
it is; they are that by means of which the object is given 
a fullness of being through which it can be defined; at 
the same time they penetrate into the being of ourselves 
who perceive them, and are contributive towards the 
fullness of existence which we possess. But an object 
is not a mere heaped-up unity of qualities; however 
much we may add quality to quality we cannot in this 
way build them up into the well-knit unity we recognise 
as an object. Every object gathers its qualities to itself 
and sets bounds to their activities in reference to each 
other and to the qualities of other things; it makes its 
power felt over a certain area and circumscribes and sets 
changing limits to the extent of its influence. In all 
this activity it is guided and controlled by being a term 
or modification within a sphere or realm of consciousness. 
Consciousness moves to the object, fixes it for the time 
being in its position and allows it a certain freedom of 
activity dependent upon the position thus assigned to 
it. Within the consciousness in which I find myself, 
and with which I sometimes identify myself, the things 
which I perceive reveal these or those characteristics 
and are active in these or those directions ; within the 
consciousness of the scientific investigator or the careful 
observer they reveal added qualities and exercise further 
activities; within the consciousness of the dog lying at 
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my feet their characters are fewer and their activities 
much more circumscribed. Things are what they reveal 
themselves to be in these different spheres. It is the 
nature, and complexity, and history, and stage of 
development belonging to the consciousness in which a 
thing reveals itself that allow that thing to set itself 
among the relationships in which its character and 
qualities and characteristic forms of behaviour come to 
realisation. Undoubtedly there is a vast system of 
complicated relations in what we call the outside world, 
and this system gives to a thing its nature and determines 
its activity. But the nature of these relations, their 
degree of complexity and indeed their richness in point 
of number and variety exist only when consciousness 
reaches out to them. I do not mean to imply that they 
exist first and that afterwards consciousness may en- 
compass them so as to reveal to us what they are; on 
the contrary, it is only when consciousness suffuses them 
that they have any character, and consequently it is 
only then that they can be said to subsist between things. 
My body and all that is bound up with it belongs to a 
particular sphere of consciousness in the same way as 
a thing does ; the sensitive aspect of my body is one of 
its objective characteristics and is in no way different 
in principle from the qualitative character belonging to 
objects. It may be vastly more important than the 
other qualities of things, because without this sensitive- 
ness of the body a great number of relations between the 
body and things would fail to be established and would 
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we cannot divide the world into selves or subjects to 
which consciousness belongs and objects to which con- 
sciousness does not belong. Whatever finds existence 
in the world does so because consciousness suffuses it, 
penetrates it, moves through it and from it; and both 
selves and objects are subject to this law. 

Someone may point out, however, that objects and 
selves differ fundamentally in the ways in which they 
relate themselves to consciousness. Consciousness, he 
would say, may penetrate to objects, but it does so 
merely in order to hold them and assign to them the 
characters with which it can invest them. Selves, on 
the contrary, guide consciousness, for it is from them 
that consciousness proceeds; they are its centres, and 
in its movements towards objects consciousness is forced 
to proceed at their bidding. This is what we mean 
when we say that selves are free and that they possess 
the power of willing. Involved in this freedom of the 
self is the fact of knowledge. The guidance exercised 
through the will proceeds from knowledge; this power 
of knowing belongs to the self alone and by exercising 
it the self is what we call the subject of knowledge. But 
although knowledge is awareness of an object, and 
although the object may seem to loom very large in 
knowledge, nevertheless through being aware of this 
object the self is also aware of itself. The self can never 
say: this or that object is known; it must rather say : 
I know or perceive or am aware of this or that. In a 
sense all knowledge is primarily knowledge that the self 
is. But there is no point within consciousness, nor any 
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content within it, that can serve as a permanent sub- 
ject over against all else which appears to it as object. 
Whenever we try to fix self-consciousness to any par- 
ticular content, such as the body, or the brain, or acts of 
consciousness, or the unity of feelings, or anything else, 
we find that these at once become objects, leaving the 
self which is aware of them still to be discovered. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the subject-object 
relation? In the first place, this relationship is a shifting 
one. There is no point within consciousness, no centre 
belonging to it, nor any content within it which can 
serve as a permanent subject over against all else which 
appears to it as object. In the second place, the centre 
of consciousness is always a predominant interest, and 
this centre as bearing the whole weight of consciousness, 
or as that through which, for the time being, the whole 
of consciousness moves, is the subject of consciousness. 
It is this interest that guides and gives direction to the 
movements of consciousness, and it is at the creative 
point of this interest that consciousness feels itself as 
active, and therefore a subject standing over against 
that which is created, shaped, and formed, as object. 
When soul meets soul an identical interest serves as the 
centre or the subject of the one comprehensive conscious- 
ness in which both live; thus there are not two subjects 
surveying a world of objects from different points of 
view, but rather one subject calling in relation to itself 
a sphere of objects and shaping them through the medium 
of a single interest ; this interest has within itself variety 
and complexity derived from the fact that it is the 
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confluence of streams of interest each of which was itself 
a subject and can again be one. 
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acteristics belonging to it, which do not fall within any 
one person’s experience of it at any one moment. Is it 
then the case that the full reality of an object finds its 
realisation in one comprehensive consciousness consti- 
tuted by the unity of all experiencing souls; or is it 
perhaps that souls have to bring their partial and in- 
adequate points of view to one perfect and all-inclusive 
point of view before they can know what an object really 
is? Both of these views proceed upon the assumption 
that the aim of consciousness is to unify all its contents 
into systematic structure; that the fuller, the deeper, 
and the more comprehensive consciousness is, the closer 
and more systematic will be the unity of its contents, 
and the greater the reality that will accrue to each of 
these contents. But this is not altogether true of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness does not exhaust itself in 
systematising its experience so as to hold them within 
the unity of one great whole which shall contain within 
itself all that is actual, harmonised on these or those 
principles of unity. Certainly, the intellectual side of 
our nature may cause us to be interested in the formation 
of a whole (a conceptual whole) in which, in idea, the 
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contents of our experience shall come to systematic 
unity. Persons will undoubtedly refer from time to 
time to this systematic whole of scientific concepts. 
But that any consciousness at all is interested merely or 
chiefly in holding within itself a systematic unity of 
reality is contrary to experience. This does not mean 
that consciousness does not seek to possess reality ; on 
the contrary its aim is the possession of that which is 
real. But it seeks to possess the real by moving within 
it, by creating for itself interests in regard to it and by 
being appreciative towards it, rather than by including 
within itself in systematic unity all that can be ex- 
perienced. When we perceive an object we only bring 
into our consciousness at the time those of its character- 
istics or qualities which are relevant to the particular 
interest we are taking in it ; even then we may disregard 
some of those relevant qualities, only bringing into clear 
consciousness enough to indicate the direction which 
our activity has to take in order to realise our purpose | 
at the moment. The eye of the great commander runs 
very rapidly over the field of battle, and the whole of 
his perception can be summed up with the faintest indi- 
cation of a hill here, a river there, a ditch somewhere 
else. But at the same time the battlefield as seen by 
him will contain a far greater wealth of detail as regards 
possibilities of action through a sustained period of time, 
than will the battlefield as seen by an ordinary soldier. 
Unity and intensity of purpose will bring to clear con- 
sciousness at any moment, on the basis of an exceedingly 
slight perceptual content, a whole wealth of possibilities 
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of detail within which consciousness, with the aid of past 
experience, can move. The soul is thus a centre of 
meaning moving through, and along, and within ex- 
perience, rather than a principle systematising a vast 
wealth of content and keeping each detail intact within 
a multiplicity of relations so as to bind it firmly within 
the system. We can see then, that it is not a valid 
procedure to postulate the existence of a comprehensive 
and all inclusive consciousness merely to gain a systematic 
unity of all points of view from which an object can be 


regarded. 


These different points of view, however, must be 
accounted for, because each contributes something to 
the reality of the object. How does the more compre- 
hensive consciousness created in any unity of a plurality 
of perceiving souls take the contributions from each 
individual soul, and what use does it make of them? 
It does not experience them all at once, while the indi- 
vidual souls experience each one singly. In order that 
it might do this there would have to be a duplication of 
the contents of experience; they would have to exist, 
first as contents in each individual soul, and also a second 
time, all together, in the more comprehensive soul. My 
life can and does meet other lives directly, feelingly, 
self-experiencingly. When mind meets mind in this 
way there is not a communication of experienced content 
from the one to the other like the pouring of water from 
one bottle to another; on the contrary, there is the 
experiencing or living through, in the unity, or self, or 
consciousness formed by both lives, of an identical con- 
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tent which finds its existence, for the time being, within 
this unity. This content is shaped, defined, and given 
the principles determining the unity of its character 
in and through the unity of minds in which it becomes 
a content. For instance, if I am in mixed company, I 
do not altogether suffer an interchange of points of view 
as regards myself, due to my experiencing myself, now 
in this man’s consciousness now in that man’s. I feel 
that the company as a whole has a certain singleness of 
attitude towards me. My experience of myself is deter- 
mined by what we may call the social consciousness of 
the company whose deliberations are directed from a 
single interest, and in whose consciousness I find myself 
for the time being, both as content and as determining 
factor. Thus, instead of falling into a plurality of 
experiences of myself, I live in one experience which 
is at one with the comprehensive consciousness created 
and constituted by the company in which I find myself. 
In different company I can experience myself as, and be, 
an entirely different personage. The same thing is true 
of the objects which are experienced by a number of 
persons coming together as a social whole. If an anti- 
quarian society investigates the old Celtic huts on the 
top of the hill, those stone huts do not exist, nor are they 
experienced, separately in A’s consciousness and B’s, 
and C’s, all of whom are members of the society and are 
looking at the huts. A, B, and C have in their anti- 
quarian interest one mind, and it is in the medium of this 
one mind that the huts are perceived and reasoned about. 
If A should stand aside and leave his companions, 
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then the stone houses would in all probability lose their 
antiquarian interest for him; he will think of them 
as fine shapes, or of their stone as being suitable for 
building walls, of the cost of carting them away, and 
so on. The point of view from which he previously 
perceived them has gone, because the consciousness in 
which that point of view lived has been dissolved by the 
disappearance of the other members of the party. With 
the disappearance of that particular point of view the 
stone huts are no longer what they were before, but 
something different. 

We will mark what we have described above as the 
comprehensive consciousness by the symbol ABC; the 
individual centres of consciousness as a, b, c; the object 
which all perceive as fgv. Now a, from his position, will 
experience the sense content #, together with something 
of @ and less or none of 7; 0 will experience g, with a 
little of 7, and perhaps nothing of #; c will experience 
vy with a little of and g. But each individual will 
perceive the whole of #gv in its entirety. Thus a great 
deal which is not in his mind as a sense content is per- 
ceived by the individual. Some element of sense con- 
tent must be in his mind, but this element merely serves 
as a basis from which the perception of the whole to 
which it belongs can move. For instance, I can only 
see one side of the candlestick in front of me, yet it is 
the whole candlestick which I perceive. Furthermore, 
when a perceives # approximating to qg, and 0 perceives 
g approximating to #, there is not in the mind of a the 
content #-q, and in the mind of 0 another entirely distinct 
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content q-p. In so far as the contents # and g are in 
the minds of both a and 0 they are identical contents. 
The only difference lies in this, that a has more of # than 
has 6, and } has more of q than has a. 

Furthermore, we have to notice that the whole (fg7) 
perceived by a, b, and c, is determined as to the lines 
which give it its individuality by the perceiving mind 
(ABC). The determining principle which this larger con- 
sciousness uses is the antiquarian interest; it is this 
interest that marks off these huts from their surroundings, 
leading all the members of the party to regard them 
from the particular point of view which gives to them 
their definite antiquarian character. Thus. it is that the 
larger consciousness marks the lines within which per- 
ception shall move, and in doing so determines the 
conditions of individuality and of reality belonging to 
that which is perceived. 

In the comprehensive consciousness (ABC) the sense 
contents #, g, 7, do not find an actual existence distinct 
from that which they find in the centres of consciousness 
a, b, and c, respectively. At the same time, however, 
it is the unity (pgr) which constitutes the reality of the 
object perceived by a, 6, and c, through the medium of 
(ABC). Naturally the question arises, Where does this 
unity exist? It does not exist in any individual con- 
sciousness, nor yet does it exist in the comprehensive 
consciousness created through these individual conscious- 
nesses. Furthermore, it does not exist external to any 
or all consciousness. In its lowest terms the question 
reduces itself to the problem as to whether or not there 
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is a hard and fast material world existing in an actual 
systematic unity. The answer to this question is that 
existence consists, not in an actual system containing 
fullness of detail, but in the possibility of an infinite 
variety of detail changing on the basis of a multiplicity 
of moving relations between individual consciousnesses. 
From what has been said above it follows that the reality 
of an object is never something given or that exists once 
for all in permanency of being and character. On the 
contrary, it always awaits attainment ; it becomes con- 
tinually fuller and fuller or more and more meagre. It 
is a becoming which is determined through the medium 
of the changing inter-relations between plurality of souls. 
Whatever hardness or permanence belongs to an object’s 
nature and character, and some such permanence we 
cannot deny to it, is determined by the permanent 
character of certain fundamental principles according 
to which souls relate themselves one to another. 


CHAPTER III 


QUANTITY, PURPOSE, AND INDIVIDUALITY 


SCIENTIFIC investigation has of late years usurped the 
place once held by philosophic speculation. Men now 
rarely trust the lonely thinker weaving in the quietness 
of his study what one might call artistic theories of the 
nature of the universe (for every philosophic construction 
is a work of art and must be judged by artistic standards) ; 
rather do they put their faith in the concrete handling 
by means of which the student in his laboratory reveals 
the actual workings of things. Neither are men inter- 
ested to know what the universe as a whole might be. 
Life sets particular problems, marks out for each in- 
dividual, and for each group of individuals, a little 
sphere of activity, and it is the solution of these problems 
and the probing of the possibilities lying within this 
sphere of activity, that claim men’s interest and direct 
their energies. Science hands over to philosophy the re- 
sults of her discoveries, but she bids the philosopher build 
his theories upon these foundations and upon no others. 
A view, such as we have put forward, which reduces 
the world of objects to a vast number of unrealised ideals 
determined in some measure by the souls who strive to 
gain a knowledge of them, must seemingly receive but 
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short shrift at the hands of science. The scientist would 
not consent to shape or formulate his laws so as to meet 
the ideals of men, however fine these ideals may be; 
rather would he insist that if men must have ideals, and 
if they must try to bring them to realisation, then they 
should entertain only such as will harmonise with the 
iron laws ruling all that is and all that happens. Ideals, 
no doubt, have their influence in enabling man to make 
use of laws so that his purposes may find some kind of 
realisation on the face of life; but these ideals and the 
purposes they set in motion are very secondary, and in 
the end perhaps but by-products of the laws they seem 
to guide. And yet laws are very helpless without the 
guidance that proceeds from life and mind. Nay, more 
than this, unless they present themselves to minds, and 
accept from minds the character which these are pleased 
to give them, they cannot become active in building up 
a coherent world nor possessive of the adhesiveness 
enabling them to bind together in unity the varied 
elements which knowledge reveals to us as belonging 
to the world. It is this aspect of the matter that I wish 
to explore in what follows. 

When we perceive an object no question is raised as 
to the nature of the unity binding together its various 
characteristics. We accept it as a matter of fact that 
these qualities and characteristics belong to the object, 
and our perception is content with this. But as soon 
as we consider the changes of that object in relation to 
the rest of the world, then we find that we must take 
into account the nature of the unity binding together 
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the qualities in which the changes manifest themselves. 
An object A is brought into relation with another object 
X. A consists of the characteristics a, b,c; X of the 
characteristics x, y, z. The result of the coming together 
of A and X is not AX, consisting of the characteristics 
a, b, c, x, y, 2, but P, consisting of the characteristics 
’, 9, 7. The first task of law is to describe this change. 
But it cannot describe it as a change in mere qualities, 
for it is obvious that in the case of both A and X a prin- 
ciple binding together all the qualities has been dissolved, 
and that in the case of P another principle of unity 
has been created. Thus qualities, of themselves, never 
undergo change; to be that in which changes manifest 
themselves they have to be brought to unity as moments 
in the constitution of individual wholes. For example, 
we cannot say that the quality blue is subject to change, 
or that hardness or coldness manifest themselves as 
changeable in ways which can be summed up as the law 
of their being. But blueness, when united with other 
sense qualities in the constitution of a particular thing, 
at once assumes characteristics of change which bring 
it within the reign of law ; the blueness of certain crystals 
may change to red, or white, or green, under heat or 
in a solution of this or that liquid; yet not the blueness 
as such, but the blueness as the colour of these particular 
crystals is that which undergoes a change that can be 
brought under law. Again, temperature manifests the 
same characteristics. Mere coldness or mere heat mani- 
fest no changes which can be brought under law; but 
air, and wood, and iron, and so on, undergo changes of 
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temperature which can be expressed under this or that 
formula, the changes of each different substance requiring 
a different law for their expression. The same is true 
in the organic world. Cells act, not as mere cells, but 
as constituents in a living body; their activities differ 
according to the position they occupy in the body and 
the functions they are thereby called upon to perform. 
Thus all activity and change take place through the 
medium of unique wholes, which when merely material 
we call things, and when living we call organisms. Law 
has to take account of these wholes, for it is only in terms 
of them that it can describe change. 

The fact that change can only take place through 
the medium of individual wholes raises a problem of 
very great importance. What is it that marks the 
individuality of these wholes? Here we must refer to 
the logical principle of classification, for it is by means 
of classification that scientific investigation marks the 
different kinds of individual wholes with which it deals. 
Logic proceeds upon the assumption that one of its first 
duties is to construct concepts which shall reveal the 
true nature of objects. The nature of an object is 
revealed in what are called its properties, and these are 
called by logic the marks of the concept of the particular 
thing whose properties they are. For instance, the 
properties of an animal are that it breathes, nourishes 
itself, and reproduces itself; these are therefore the 
marks of the concept animal. But why, one asks, should 
these constitute the distinctive properties of an animal, 
and other properties be left out? The answer is that 
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the presence or absence of these characteristics or marks 
leads to great differences of activity on the part of the 
objects to which they refer. An instance is that of the 
classification of animals into vertebrate and invertebrate. 
The presence or absence of a backbone is a differentiating 
mark between these species, because the presence or 
absence of this characteristic leads to very great 
differences in nervous constitution, in locomotion, manner 
of feeding, and habits of life. The same is true when 
we consider merely material things. In early days coal 
may have been classified as stone; it is hard and cold, 
and has the superficial qualities of stone; but when men 
found its uses they could no longer classify it as stone; 
the reason being, that it enters into a multiplicity of 
relations with other things of which stone is quite 
incapable. 

There is, however, always something seemingly 
arbitrary in classification. Each science has its own 
particular point of view from which to regard things, 
and from this point of view it derives the principles 
delineating its conception of individuality. Physics 
regards the world from the point of view of movements 
in space, and the time which such movements take. 
Here it is mass and movement that mark the lines of 
individuality. In this particular science chemical con- 
stitution, or biological structure, or qualitative consti- 
tution, in the sense of colour, smell, sweetness, etc., 
play no part whatever. It deals simply with questions 
of mass and movement. Chemistry, again, looks at 
things from a different standpoint. It regards things 
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from the point of view of what we call chemical consti- 
tution and chemical properties. To discover chemical 
constitution it proceeds by real and experimental analysis, 
and when it finds a substance that defies further analysis 
it regards such a substance as a basic element. It dis- 
covers that there are only a limited number of these, 
and that number comparatively small. Having dis- 
covered these elements it proceeds to show how they 
enter into numberless relations, or what chemistry calls 
combinations, one with another, to form all the variety 
of substances going to make up the sum of material 
existence. Any element or any chemical combination 
of elements forms, for chemistry, an individual whole. 
In biology, or the science of life, there are many branches ; 
one of these deals with cellular growth and function, 
and finds the cell as the unit of individuality ; another 
deals with bodily structure, and makes the balance and 
arrangement of the vital organs the principle of indi- 
viduality. Each different branch works with different 
methods of classification and therefore marks the aes 
of individuality in its own unique way. 

Because each science marks in a different manner 
the lines of individuality among things an object often 
becomes the battle-ground of competing individualities. 
For instance, it is important to know whether the cells 
in a living body, or the nature of the body as a whole, 
is the ultimate factor determining the individuality of 
a living being. It may be said that the division and 
growth and differing natures of the cells give rise to the 
particular nature of the body to which they belong: 
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on the other hand, it may be urged that the body as a 
whole determines the growth, functions, and activities 
of the cells composing it. Again, every chemical sub- 
stance in the body has its own particular nature and 
acts in accordance with that nature; if the body were 
analysed it could be resolved into a large number of such 
substances ; but every substance in the body is guided 
in its activities towards every other substance there, 
not merely by its own nature but by the part it 
has to play in the conservation of the life of the body. 
Naturally the question arises, how are these substances 
induced to subordinate their activities to a guidance 
which does not proceed from the substances themselves 
but from a more powerful form of individuality ? And 
what is an individual from one point of view may be a 
number of individuals from another point of view ; the 
pen I hold in my hand is made up of molecules and atoms 
of a certain kind, and I may think that these are its 
ultimate constituents ; but I may be told that atoms are 
merely electrical energy in a certain state of itself: un- 
doubtedly atoms are real and so is electrical force, but 
if atoms are due to electricity then the real principle of 
individuality rests in the nature of electricity, as some- 
thing pervading the whole universe, and the atoms lose 
their power of individual activity. 

Science, however, does not remain satisfied with such 
cross classifications. She seeks to find a single principle 
of classification, and hopes to see each different way of 
classifying things as a particular instance of this funda- 
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justified in this procedure because within nature itself 
different kinds of individuality move one into the other, 
and therefore it is natural to suppose that there must 
be a unity of principle running through the processes 
whereby different kinds of individuality are produced 
in the world. This change of one kind of individuality 
into another takes place in a simple form in mass com- 
binations. A machine is a balanced system held together, 
one might almost say vitally, at one point or at a 
few points. If any of these points are altered the 
machine will fall to pieces and will lose the individuality 
it formerly possessed. But the change is much more 
marked in chemical processes and in biological move- 
ments. Sulphur and iron filings when brought together 
at ordinary temperature keep each its distinctive proper- 
ties: but if brought together under a high temperature 
these properties change, and are superseded by entirely 
new ones, revealing to us the formation of a new sub- 
stance. Plant and animal life manifest a continuous 
passage from protoplasmic masses up to the highest 
forms of animal and vegetable structure. Scientists 
believe that if we can lay bare the principles guiding 
the movement of one kind of individuality into another 
then we shall be able to discover what it is that ultimately 
decides the nature of individuality. 

Every change in individuality on the physical level 
can be expressed as a change of quantitative values and 
is effected by means of purely quantitative or, as we 
sometimes call them, mechanical processes. ‘The same 
is true in the sphere of chemical change. The passage 
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of sodium and chloride into common salt can be ex- 
plained as a change in molecular structure due to quanti- 
tative movements among a number of atoms or among 
the electrons composing these atoms. Physical and 
chemical changes play a very important part both in 
biological movements and in mental processes ;_ their 
importance is so great that without them these higher 
processes would never take place. Scientists, therefore, 
often make the assumption that physical and chemical 
changes, which are ultimately due to purely quantitative 
movements, are the causes of every change taking place 
in matter, in life, and in mind. There are scientists who 
believe that quantitative movements are not sufficient 
to account for the unique manipulation to which chemical 
and physical changes have to submit themselves when 
once they seek a home within living structures. There 
must be, they argue, some kind of causal efficacy directing 
changes to an end or purpose ; they point to the part 
certain organs in the body, such as the kidneys and the 
heart, have to play in maintaining the life of the body, 
and they try to show that the purpose that these organs 
fulfil guides certain of the chemical processes taking 
place within the body. 

It may be that there is a vast system of purposes 
ruling all that is and all that takes place, but if science 
is to make use of purpose as a principle of explanation 
she cannot rely upon the discovery of individual purposes 
and their subsequent systematisation. The purpose 
guiding the activity of any object admits of varied 
interpretations at our hands. While the quantitative 
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characteristics of things are clearly defined and subject 
to no fluctuations due to the changing points of view of 
those who perceive them, the formulation of purposive 
characters depends upon all manner of considerations, 
some ethical, some esthetic, and some mere idiosyncrasies. 
It is not that such considerations give a wrong view of 
purpose and can be eliminated in order to find a true 
view, but rather that no purpose can function apart 
from tendencies represented by such points of view. If 
an individual thing is guided in its activity by a purpose, 
whether that purpose inheres in the thing itself or is forced 
upon it from outside, then that guidance, in order that it 
may be purposive, must be moral or artistic. But the task 
of science is to see reality apart from man and therefore 
apart from the moral tendencies centring in man’s life and 
mind. The only causal influences that can be recognised 


‘by her as explanatory of movements in the world are, 


therefore, those from which such tendencies are absent. 
Science, however, is not able to systematise reality 
apart from man’s unique point of view. There are 
unique wholes in the world whose several activities, 
while they may be the sum of the activities of their 
parts, nevertheless produce in each case a harmony having 
an influence out of all proportion to the mechanical 
movements that produce it. The clock on my mantel- 
piece tells the hours, and its telling is the result of 
the movements of the wheels; but that telling of the 
hours influences my actions and orders my life in a way 
that is not possible to a mere movement of wheels. 
Every action of mine when I look at the clock may be 
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mechanically propelled; it may happen that one day 
the physicist will be able to set down in mathematical 
formule the course of every influence in a man’s life and 
the results that these influences produce in him. But 
by reason of his needs and his knowledge man conceives 
of possible lines of activity which he may pursue, and 
organises mechanical movements in the outside world 
and in his own life so that they may have upon him the 
influence he desires them to produce there. He indi- 
vidualises mechanical movements, and these allow 
themselves to be so treated by him. Thus things act not 
merely through mechanical propulsion but also in virtue 
of an individuality that has the power of sweeping 
mechanical propulsion into itself and of forcing upon 
it a guidance it could not otherwise possess. Even 
where man fails to take things out of their setting in the 
flow of events and to manipulate them as he desires, he 
still possesses the power to throw around them imaginary 
lines of demarcation and to regard them as if these lines 
marked a real individuality. The Great Bear and the 
Pole Star will give to mariners their bearings and will 
enable them to steer their course without the aid of a 
compass. It is in some such manner as this that man 
sees the whole of his world; to the artistically minded 
the mountains and hills are the manifestation of the 
beauty of his own life; to the farmer they are so many 
fields to plough or so many acres for the grazing of his 
sheep ; to the scientist they are memorials of volcanic 
eruptions or stages in a vast process of geological de- 
velopment. Unless man faces the world with his own 
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individual points of view and his own purposes he fails 
to perceive it, because otherwise he cannot give to it 
those embodiments of meaning which alone reveal it as 
something that can meet his powers and give him room 
for the exercise of his own unique activities. 

Our argument has moved on the assumption that 
there is a quantitative basis to the world which is ultimate 
in character and which provides the raw material upon 
which we can bring to bear our powers of guidance. 
We can grip hold of quantities and actively direct their 
movements so that they will mould themselves to meet 
our purposes, or we can gather them up into the net of 
our perceptual imagination, in such a way that they 
reveal a world of objects bearing the stamp of our 
particular nature, and our individually human and 
perceptual point of view. But whatever powers may 
be ours for using this basic quantity we cannot get rid of 
its universal presence, nor of its entire independence of 
us, nor yet of its constraining power over us and over 
all our efforts. No imagination of ours and no powers 
that we can exercise will ever alter the fact that to an 
atom of hydrogen there are so many million electrons 
and to an atom of oxygen three or four times that number. 
These are what we sometimes call the hard, brute facts, 
and it is on the basis of such facts as these underlying 
the whole of existence that we must plan out our relation 
to life and to the world and weave our forms interpreta- 
tive of the meaning that the world shall have for us. 
And yet I would point out that quantity is not as absolute 
as we consider it to be, but derives its character, and 
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therefore its being, from our peculiarly human way of 
regarding it. We can express it in a very rough way 
by saying that movement, for instance, reveals itself 
in terms of our power of locomotion, and weight in terms 
of our powers of lifting. In cases such as that of light, 
where the mind is amazed at the stupendous rapidity, 
the items by means of which we measure movement 
consist of smaller movements each of which is within 
the power of our own locomotion. But there is a still 
closer relationship between ourselves and quantity than 


even this. Quantity reveals itself only in being measured, | 


and while it is not altogether true to say that it is created 
in the measurements by means of which we come to our 
knowledge of it, nevertheless the fact of measurement 
carries with it a dependence upon the purposive and 
individual point of view of those in whose minds the 
idea of measurement arises. Undoubtedly we speak of 
material existence as capable of measurement, and we 
consider that it is there for us to measure if only we will 
doso. But the truth is that it is only capable of measure- 
ment through the fact that it has been measured. 

An examination of the nature of space and time will 
make clear what has been said above. Every tract of 
space and time reveals itself as part of a larger tract ; 
no spatial nor temporal whole can therefore be considered 
as ultimate, that is as something of distinctive and 
unique character and possessing in and for itself the 
reality constituted by that uniqueness of character. 
Every such whole is made up of parts, each of which is 
of the same kind as the whole constituted by them ; 
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these parts are also made up of further parts, each of 
which can again be divided up in the same way. If we 
wish to find parts that are ultimate we must proceed to 
divide our spatial or temporal whole to infinity. But 
should we succeed in doing this we would find that the 
parts so obtained would cease to be either spatial or 
temporal in character. While an aggregation of very 
small parts would, as long as they are finite, result in a 
larger whole, no aggregation of infinitely small parts 
would do so. There must therefore be something lack- 
ing in infinitesimals which belongs to the spatial wholes 
of which they are parts. This something lacking is 
order or system, and the difficulty lies in seeing how 
infinitesimals can produce this order among themselves 
in such a way as to build themselves up into finite spatial 
wholes. Leibnitz attempted a solution; he held that 
infinitesimals are centres of force which by their activity 
prescribe places one for the other ; on this view extension 
becomes, not an aggregate of infinitesimals, although 
these are its ultimate parts, but a synthesis of definite 
positions resulting from the activities of infinitesimals 
in relation one to another. There are two criticisms 
that can be brought against this theory. In the first 
place it begs the question; positions are pieces of ex- 
tension over again, and for infinitesimals to prescribe 
positions for each other they must move or act in a field 
that is already extended. In the second place, to pre- 
scribe places in this way argues purposive activity on 
the part of infinitesimals; they must have some know- 
ledge, however poor it may be, of the whole they are 
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building and of the part which each infinitesimal, by 
the place prescribed to it, can play in building up that 
whole. Leibnitz fully recognised this; he argued that 
infinitesimals are monads, and he gave to each of them 
the power of appetition ; more than this, he insisted that 
each monad represents, from its own unique point of 
view, the whole world of monads. However far removed 
from the fullness of our own mental life this appetitive 
character and representative function may be, nevertheless 
they are the rudimentary elements out of which develop in 
the higher minds the power of willing and the capability 
of giving perceptual form to that which is experienced. 
But the mental life of the infinitesimals lying at the 
basis of material existence is far too narrow to provide 
the effective guidance necessary to their synthesis. 
These infinitesimals act, as centres of force, and their 
activity, being appetitive, moves through a confused 
and vague consciousness. Beyond this, however, they 
possess no distinguishing differences, and therefore 
cannot build up wholes marked by definite lines of 
individuality. A dead, homogeneous world may be built 
up out of a vast array of centres of force each of which 
possesses the absolute minimum of character and energy 
and power; but a world of objects and of forms, in 
short a world fashioned by the harmonies and contrasts 
and mutual activities of individual things, requires that 
the forces underlying it shall manifest some signs of the 
Leibnitz 
saw quite clearly that his infinitesimals, denuded as they 
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themselves give rise to order and system. Yet order 
and system had to be introduced among them, else 
would the world be as the sands that slip the faster 
through our fingers the tighter we strive to hold them. 
Leibnitz tried to solve the difficulty by saying that the 
power of ordering themselves in varied ways, or in varied 
degrees along the same way, is not altogether imposed 
upon the monads from the outside, but introduced into 
their inmost being through the power of reason emanating 
from the mind of God. An illustration will perhaps 
make this clear. The simplest order that can be imposed 
upon anything is obtained by adding or subtracting or 
multiplying. All these involve a limitation of the 
material so dealt with ; I cannot add until I have chosen 
that which I want to add, and this drawing of boundaries 
around the material before I can work with it, even in 
the simplest way, implies some kind of rational choice 
on my part—a choice which may be determined to some 
extent by the nature of the material, but which never- 
theless owes far more to the use to which I intend putting 
the material. Thus while quantity underlies all that 
is, yet it is not absolute, but possesses its character in 
virtue of reason clinging to it, penetrating to its inmost 
being, but yet proceeding from a fount of individuality 
far removed from the vast array of infinitesimal existences 
it marshals into order. 

The Mathematics has no doubt advanced far since the 

Rites days of Leibnitz; but notwithstanding its development 
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character. We can well illustrate this from the views 
of Whitehead, one of the leading mathematicians of the 
day. In his book ‘ The Concept of Nature’ he discusses 
the problem of how time is measured. The ordinary 
view is that time is made up of moments; to a certain 
extent this is true; but it is not sufficient for scientific 
measurement, which may need calculations taking as 
their units the thousandth or even the millionth part 
of a second, as happens when we are dealing with elec- 
tricity. For rough measurements hours or minutes or 
seconds will suffice, but for very fine adjustments the 
units must be much smaller. The choice of these depends 
upon a variety of considerations, chief of which is the 
purpose which we have in view and the particular 
character or the particular activity we wish to expose 
from a mass of detail clinging to what we intend 
measuring. In our ordinary dealings with nature we 
find that durations or definite periods of time overlap 
one another in varied degrees; the train moves from one 
station to another while the ships sail to different ports 
and while the University Professor lectures to his classes. 
If we are to measure events correctly we must get rid 
of this overlapping and see time as a continuous series ; 
we can, and indeed we must afterwards relate these over- 
lapping periods one with another, but our first task is 
that of disregarding the overlapping. Whitehead writes 
thus concerning this need: ‘ Consider a set of durations 
all taken from the same family. Let it have the follow- 
ing properties: (1) of any two members of the set one 
contains the other as a part, and (2) there is no duration 
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which is common part of every member of the set. Now 
the relation of whole and part is asymmetrical; and by 
this I mean that if A is part of B, then B is not part of 
A. Also we have already noted that the relation is 
transitive. Accordingly we can easily see that the 
durations of any set with the properties just enumerated 
must be arranged in a one-dimensional serial order in 
which as we descend the series we progressively reach 
durations of smaller and smaller temporal extension. 
The series may start with any arbitrarily assumed dura- 
tion of any temporal extension, but in descending the 
series the temporal extension progressively contracts 
and the successive durations are packed one within the 
other like the nest of boxes in a Chinese toy. But the 
set differs from the toy in this particular: the toy has 
a smallest box which forms the end box of the series; 
but the set of durations can have no smallest duration 
nor can it converge towards a duration as its limit. 

‘I will call such a set of durations an “ abstractive 
set’ of durations. It is evident that an abstractive set 
as we pass along it converges to the ideal of all nature | 
with no temporal extension, namely, to the ideal of all 
nature at an instant.’ 4 
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long duration we shall find it almost impossible to dis- 
entangle the various threads connecting all its complex 
contents and linking them one to another through suc- 
cessive moments of time; every instant brings its own 
rapid changes to the events passing through it, and. 
consequently we cannot give to these events or to their 
content and their connections that permanency of 
character revealing itself as the law of their being and 
the condition of their activity. We must therefore make 
time halt, as it were, and catch the world at a smallest 
instant where change can be reasonably disregarded 
because it is so small as to be practically of none effect. 
If we can do this, then we shall be able to see what are 
the real threads holding this particular thing to that 
particular thing when each possesses this or that dis- 
tinctive character. If, again, we can take the world at 
another halt further removed, when change has bitten 
deeply into the natures of things, we can again connect 
one with another the new natures that have emerged ; 
in this way we can calculate the extent of the changes 
that time brings and trace their course through the 
varied characteristics that things manifest at different 
instants of time; by this means we can arrive at the 
permanent laws of change. Whitehead calls the 
character that things reveal at a smallest instant of time 
their limiting or intrinsic character. It is limiting in 
the sense that if we divide time further, instead of reveal- 
ing a simpler character, the events extending through 
the lesser times cease to have any character at all; it 
is intrinsic in that if we do not divide time further this 
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character of events manifests itself as dependent upon 
the external relations involved in the greater time span 
taken into consideration. But the smallest instant of 
time is really a whole made up of parts; we may call 
it, if we choose, a set of external relations; it is this 
relationship of whole and parts within the smallest 
instant of time that reveals the particular character 
manifesting itself in the events running through that 
instant of time. ‘I call the limiting character of natural 
relations which is indicated by an abstractive set, the 
‘intrinsic character’’ of the set; also the properties, 
connected with the relation of whole and part as con- 
cerning its members, by which an abstractive set 
is defined together form what I call its “ extrinsic 
character.”’ The fact that the extrinsic character of an 
abstractive set determines a definite intrinsic character 
is the reason of the importance of the precise concepts 
of space and time. This emergence of a definite intrinsic 
character from an abstractive set is the precise meaning 
of the law of convergence.’ # 

Now while it is undoubtedly true that a certain 
intrinsic character is connected with a definite time span, 
I am not certain that this time span, or the relations 
involved in it, determines the particular character that 
reveals itself. It seems as though Whitehead, under 
cover of this word ‘ determines,’ is trying to attribute 
a causal efficacy to the purely quantitative elements 
with which intrinsic characters are connected. His 
analysis does not reveal any such efficacy as belonging 

1 Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 82. 
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to them, and the facts will not allow it; if it were so, 
then it would be impossible to understand how at equal 
instants of time different characters reveal themselves ; 
were it that intrinsic character is determined by ab- 
stractive character, then at any given instant there 
would be throughout the whole world one character ; 
at a next given instant exactly the same given character 
would emerge, and there would be no possible reason 
for the emergence of all those different characters giving 
variety and movement to the world of events. Different 
abstractive sets, each having a different time span, are 
merely additions of instants, and because they possess 
no new relationships over and above those contained in 
their smallest instants they can give rise to no new 
characters. But different sets as a matter of fact do 
reveal different characters in the events passing through 
them, and it is because we are wishful to isolate these 
characters and to investigate their relations one to another 
that we divide space and time into days, hours, moments, 
instants, and so on. The division is always made, in 
the first place, in accordance with our ability to grasp 
character. The animals and uncivilised man are only 
able to grasp characters manifesting themselves in large 
portions of time; hence they divide time into seasons 
and days. As man proceeds higher in intelligence his 
power of analysis becomes greater and the recognition, 
through heightened desire or developed purpose, of a 
new quality or of several qualities embedded in what 
appeared previously to be one quality causes him to 
isolate the smaller time span with which that quality 
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is connected. Thus we do not isolate quantity in order 
that it may be revealed as that out of which reality is 
built up, but in order that, in calculation, it may prove 
an instrument by means of which we can probe into 
reality under the guidance of the particular purposes we 
have in mind. 

It will perhaps be objected that although quantity 
is converted by ourselves into an instrument, never- 
theless it belongs to reality, is embedded within it, and 
what we do is merely to isolate and use it ; its connection 
with our purposes is therefore external ; we find quantity 
within the real and we pick it out because it happens 
to suit our hands, as it were, for the tasks they have to 
perform. But I would point out that our purpose lies 
at the very heart of quantity and is formative of the 
characters which make it possible for us to use it. We 
have seen that to be of any value the analysis or division 
of temporal and spatial wholes must stop at certain 
points, because beyond such points the wholes that 
result for any particular science do not yield the fullness 
of character sufficient to allow of constructive synthesis. 
Nevertheless the wholes which science uses as the basis 
of calculation and measurement must be the same as 
those which would be arrived at if division had pro- © 
ceeded to infinity. The reason for this is that the fun- 
damental character essential to measurement is equality ; 
not until infinitesimals are arrived at does this character 
emerge, and it makes itself manifest at these points as 
a negative rather than a positive quality. Infinitesimals 
can have no bulk and no extensity, and on account of this 
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no differences can cling to them. If we want to prove 
that a line AB is greater than or equal to a line PQ, we 
do not divide AB into an infinite number of divisions, 
and PQ likewise, and then calculate. We divide AB into 
feet or inches, and PQ into feet or inches, and then 
calculate. Where calculation ought to be very fine, as 
in the case of a small acceleration of speed through a 
small interval of time, the more we divide up our moments 
of calculation until they approach infinitely small items, 
each of which is equal, the more we approach to being 
absolutely correct. Thus when we have carried out 
division a very long way we regard it as if it had been 
carried to infinity. We do this by giving to each of the 
divisions an absolutely like value, such value really only 
existing in what is infinitely small; so small in fact as 
to be without size. Having reduced the moments of 
calculation to what are equivalent to infinitesimals, we 
can analyse in terms of these the various measurements 
to be calculated, when their difference or equality at 
once comes to light. 

It is clear from what has been said above that all 
measurement and all calculation proceed by means of 
the fiction of equality, a fiction which is contained neither 
in nature nor in existence. We seem to be placed on 
the horns of a dilemma ; to be real, infinitesimals must 
be nothing, or at least nothing that we can ever describe. 
How comes it about, then, that we ascribe to them the 
character of equality ? In the first place these divisions 
of matter, or possible divisions, stand for, or represent 
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which gives to existence its characteristic of divisibility. 
The fact of divisibility is that of a possible reiteration 
of an act of division ; space does not divide itself; it is 
divided by the active agent who stands in relation to it. 
Certainly, the active agent does not divide space as one 
divides cake with a knife. The mind which divides is 
the mind which creates in the dividing, for the space 
which is capable of division is created only in and through 
acts of division, or possible acts of division. 

Thus the principle of measurement by means of 
which we divide space and time represents a value 
embodied in our relationship to spatial and temporal 
existence. As soon as we measure or analyse we do so 
with some purpose in view; either addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. By means of these processes 
we seek to hold together in the grip of consciousness 
that which otherwise would not be held together. 
All such holding together is a process involving an 
end or ideal. This ideal is the whole which is being 
constructed or developed, and which, although present 
throughout the process, is nevertheless a continuous 
becoming. The constructive process must use as its 
instrument a principle which can carry consciousness 
from point to point within the constructive whole, 
and which will enable consciousness to create those 
very points to which it is moving. This principle 
is that of equality, a principle which represents the 
mind’s continued act of entering into an identical creative 
relationship, and which becomes a principle of value as 
soon as it is used in subservience to purpose. By means 
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of purpose equalities become moments in constructional 
activity ; as such moments they are that by means of 
which each element going to the construction is given its 
proper place and importance in the light of the purpose 
guiding the constructional activity. It is this giving 
of its proper place and importance to a content that 
constitutes the value of that content; and it is only by 
means of the principle of equality that such value can be 
assigned. Here then we have the simplest calculations, 
which form the basis of what we consider the most 
abstract of the sciences, being made possible only through 
the medium of value and purpose, both of them con- 
ceptions which belong to spirituality. If infinitesimals 
are the actual basis of material existence and equality 
a property of reality apart from man’s purpose in rela- 
tion to it, then every material system must measure 
itself, undertake processes of calculation, and assign 
value in order to be material. But can a material system 
do these things? The book on my table is two inches 
deep, five inches wide, and ten inches long; but the book 
did not measure itself and calculate the measurements, 
thereby constituting itself of such a size in and through 
the very acts of measurement. It is only when taken 
in conjunction with the vast assemblage of facts con- 
stituting my world, or somebody else’s world, that the 
book is of these measurements, or indeed capable of 
measurement at all. Undoubtedly it does enter as a 
constituent element into other material systems. My 
dog may come and sniff it, or the cat may chase a mouse 
over it. Both will measure it in some fashion, although 
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not as exactly as I measure it. Again a fly may crawl 
along it and that fly will measure it in its own peculiar 
fashion. For myself, and the dog, and the cat, and the 
fly the book will undoubtedly be very different ; but never- 
theless, the principle of measurement which makes the 
book, in the one case a thing to be handled, and in the 
other case a thing to be crawled over, will be essentially 
the same. Should this book of mine enter into a material 
system where such a principle of measurement would 
be impossible, then the book itself would cease to be. 
The condition of its existence at all is that it is part of 
a system which turns round upon itself and finds itself 
in and through the activity by which it does thus turn 
round upon itself. Book and table and things upon 
the table do not by themselves constitute such a system, 
But book and table and things. upon them, and a host 
of things beside, exist when systematised in the whole 
I call my life, or which somebody else calls his life. Here 
it is that they are measured; and they are given their 
character and existence through the fact of being 
measured. The point is that there is no inactive, un- 
conscious, material system. Material existence turns 
round upon itself, finds itself, grips itself, and 7s itself 
only in so far as it is conscious of itself ; and it is conscious 
of itself, not in the fragmentary portions we call things, 
and which we sometimes isolate for purposes of our own, 
but whenever and wherever it can centralise itself, form 
itself into a little world pulsating through and through 
with an activity flowing into, and through, and from, all 
parts of itself in an endless continuity. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GUIDANCE IN NATURE PROCEEDS FROM MINDS 


WE have seen how law seeks first to translate all exist- 
ence into the character of events ; secondly, to interpret 
events as movements; and thirdly, to relate all move- 
ments one to another in the medium of a continuous 
quantitative series. We have seen, further, that in 
order to do this law has to make use of the conception 
of equality which is given its constructional power 
through its connection with purpose. Purpose there- 
fore rules at the very heart of reality, and is an integral 
moment in every piece of existence that comes before us. 

The quantitative determinations of things and events, 
however, are not sufficient to account for the varied 
activities taking place among them. We may assign 
a certain mathematical value to atoms of hydrogen and 
another such value to atoms of oxygen, but no manipula- 
tions of these values will enable us to say why or how 
the coming together of these atoms will of necessity 
result in the formation of the new substance water. 
Hydrogen has its own characteristic modes of behaviour 
determined by the relations into which it enters with 
other things; the same is true of oxygen; but when 
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they meet one another they repudiate their old relation- 
ships to the things that surround them, enter into partner- 
ship and decide to act very differently from what they 
did previously. As long as an object remains what it is 
so long will its activity manifest identity of behaviour. | 
For instance, if it is established that water freezes at 
a certain temperature and pressure, then I can predict 
with certainty that every sheet of water will freeze under 
these particular conditions. The various sheets of water 
are quantitative determinations of one qualitative system 
which we call water, or rather, they are each the quali- 
tative system itself existing under a certain quantita- 
tive limitation. Such a quantitative determination of a 
qualitative system is not to be confused with the reduc- 
tion of that system to quantitative measurement and its 
expression under a mathematical formula. No doubt 
there is a certain necessity with which water boils at one 
temperature and freezes at another; this, however, is 
not the issue here. The necessity with which this or 
that particular sheet of water freezes or boils at these 
temperatures depends upon the fact that it is a quanti- 
tative determination of a single system, and must be 
active in the same way as the whole system because 
qualitatively it is the system itself. But things take note 
of one another, step out of their natures and modify 
or change their activities on account of this mutual 
reference. Oxygen takes note of hydrogen and immedi- 
ately changes its activity and becomes lost in an entirely 
new form of activity. Nitrogen brought into contact 
with hydrogen refuses to alter or change itself, and 
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proceeds in its own former activity. Why should things 
take account of one another and alter their activities 
according to a kind of mutual agreement ? If we could 
discover the reasons for this, then we should be laying 
bare the foundations of all that is and of all that takes 
place in the world. 

The meeting of things one with another is not hap- 
hazard, for all things undoubtedly seek out those others 
with which they can agree; this is very clearly seen in 
plants and animals, however low in the scale of life they 
may be; but it is also true of merely material things. 
All active beings, of whatever kind they may be, are 
restless until they have met others with which they can 
act in concert ; these mutually active beings again show 
the same restlessness until their activity is altered in 
the same way. Is there guidance anywhere? If so, 
where does it lie? If not, how can the ordered scheme 
of things follow from what is haphazard? It is often 
maintained that things manifest no traces of guidance 
in their activities one towards another; that they are 
moved by the internal compulsion of their own natures 
and the external compulsion due to the pressure of 
circumstances. Some writers go so far as to deny the 
internal compulsion; they admit only the directive 
influence of external pressure. Bishop Temple writes 
thus: ‘The thing has three characteristics: (a) it has 
no significant individuality, (0) it acts only as it is 
impelled from without... ’ He illustrates this from 
the movements of a billiard ball, which ‘ cannot direct its 
own motion. If the billiard table is flat and the ball 
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round, the ball will remain still until it is struck and will 
then follow the line imposed upon it by the impinging 
body—the cue or another ball.’ He tells us also that 
“as we pass from the purely physical and chemical world 
to the vegetable world, we find the beginnings of self- 
motion in the phenomena of growth. There is in the 
vegetable a principle which determines its reaction to — 
environment, so that from the same soil and the same 
water two plants draw the nourishment of quite different 
forms of foliage and the like. As we pass to the animal 
world, the power of self-motion is completely present, 
and variety in modes of reaction is still richer.’ 1 

But we cannot neglect in this way the initiative 
belonging to material things. The variety of chemical 
reactions taking place in the world is due to the different 
contribution which each reacting agent is able to make— 
a contribution which it owes to its own nature, its own 
power of activity, and its own initiative. No doubt 
a suitable environment is needed to call forth these 
activities; but the activities are possible because the 
various substances possess their own unique power of 
initiative when suitable circumstances and conditions 
are present. Like the reactions of living beings the 
activities of material substances are capable of very great 
variety ; hydrogen or oxygen or sulphur will act in 
many different ways to meet differences in the materials 
they encounter. Nor can it be said that there is a 
difference in principle, although there may be a vast 
difference in extent and in complexity between the 


1 Christus Veritas, pp. 50, 51. 
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reactions of a material thing and those of a. highly organ- 
ised living being. Just as a thing requires a suitable 
environment to call forth its activity, so the activity of 
a plant or animal is dependent upon the presence of 
circumstances and conditions to which it can react. 
Even in the case of human beings the absence of a 
suitable environment means stagnation. 

The course of events in the world is ruled by a double 
necessity : there is the necessity by which a thing follows 
its own nature, and that by which it is forced to react in 
a definite way with every other thing it meets. The 
question that calls for answer at this point is this: will 
this twofold necessity account for all that takes place 
in the world and for the structure and system, if such 
there be, that the world manifests? Science seeks to 
explain the world by means of this principle of necessity ; 
she is forced to limit herself to this principle because she 
has placed upon herself the task of discovering the laws 
ruling the course of events in the world. There may be 
elements and principles which cannot be reduced to law, 
but until the whole of reality is enclosed within a network 
of hard and fast laws scientific investigation must leave 
all else aside. In order to discover laws the scientist 
must reduce the subject-matter of his investigation to 
its ultimate constituents; he must also discover the 
different kinds of harmony and of contrast which the 
natures of these different constituents manifest in rela- 
tion one to another ; the final explanation of the whole 
situation is made by means of a formula expressing a 
balance between these harmonies and contrasts. The 
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hope of science is that eventually the whole of reality 
will be explained on this basis; should this hope be 
realised, then we should be able to see the world as a vast 
system bound within the compass of one intricate and 
complex mathematical formula. 

Undoubtedly these ultimate harmonies and contrasts 
are vital moments in all activity and change; but they 
are not sufficient to account for the guidance underlying 
all activity. If the ultimate harmonies and contrasts 
form a closed system, and this is the assumption that 
underlies scientific explanation, then the systematic 
activity of things in relation to one another must come 
to an end at some time or other. If an object A has a 
sympathy for another object B, and 5 has a sympathy 
for A, then they will endeavour to come together, and 
having come together all the intervening activity 
necessary to bring them together will cease. A and B 
have now become a whole, and any activity on the part 
of either A or B, as individual objects, ceases. But now 
AB acts so that it may form a whole with PQ, in relation 
to which it takes up a sympathetic attitude. All things 
must eventually come together in this way to form a 
single whole commensurate with all that is. When this 
happens individual activity will cease altogether. But 
with the end of individual activity there comes the end 
of all activity. No whole can act except in relation to 
something different from itself. When, therefore, the 
whole which is supposed to act is the universe itself, 
such activity is unintelligible, for it possesses nothing 
different from itself in relation to which it can act. Thus 
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any closed system of harmonies and contrasts or of 
possibilities of action will require an element of chaos 
which must continually exercise its influence in order 
to prevent the system of possibilities from actualising 
itself, 

There are several ways of accounting for this element 
of chaos ; it may be held that there is an ultimate chance 
which, together with the laws of harmony and contrast, 
gives the required combination to promote an eternal 
movement of being; or it may be maintained that there 
is an ultimate evil which has to be striven against, but 
which never can be overcome, and that the movement 
of the world centres in this struggle ; or again, it may be 
thought that each individual whole or real, supposing 
that there is a plurality of such, possesses a principle of 
continuous activity or spontaneity. What we have to 
be clear about at this point, however, is that no eternal 
harmonies, no closed system of ultimate possibilities 
of action, as formulated by the laws that rule in scientific 
explanation, can be wholly responsible for the changes 
that take place in the world. It may be said that there 
can be a full and complete realisation of all the possi- 
bilities of unity that lie at the basis of change; that 
when this realisation takes place the world will have 
come to an end, and time and change will be no more. 
But the definite coming to an end of the world and of 
change is contradictory with itself. Time cannot come 
to an end at a point in time. If time is to come to an 
end it must do so by being taken up, through the medium 
of conscious life, into a sphere which is fuller and more 
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complete. Such a change in the time view of things 
would not be a coming to an end of time at a point in 
time. On the contrary, it would be a dissolving of time 
in something that is greater than time, and no point 
would be adequate to mark this change. 

So far, then, we see that some principle of obstruction 
to the movement of the eternal harmonies is needed in 
order to account for change. Is this principle merely 
obstructive, or is it one that guides through the medium 
of the obstruction which it exercises? Let us suppose 
that this principle is unguided; that is to say, that it 
is an ultimate chance which rules. There can only be 
one way in which this principle can act: it would have 
to introduce into the world new contents or new bodies 
of content, and this introduction would have to be un- 
mediated. The mechanical unity of things cannot be 
disturbed: no ultimate chance turns aside any law of 
nature; hence the only way in which something new 
could come into the world so as to prevent the world 
from achieving final and disastrous unity would be by 
this something new coming into the scheme from nothing. 
But is it possible to admit the existence of such an 
ultimate chance? Is it possible for us to admit the 
coming into existence, through no medium whatsoever, 
of a content or body of contents which shall take its 
place beside other contents in the exercise of an activity 
contributive to a world movement? It may be said 
that from the nature of the case an ultimate chance 
cannot come under law or order; that only what comes 
under law or order can be understood or gripped by our 
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intelligence ; that hence an ultimate chance cannot be 
understood although it may make its influence felt. 
Such an argument as this places itself beyond the reach 
of being refuted, because it seeks to take us into a region 
where anything that we could possibly say would have 
to be based upon principles which do not hold in that 
region into which we have been taken. But we have a 
right to demand that whatsoever shall be recognised by 
us as a moment in the constitution of a world to which 
we have to adapt ourselves, and the being of which is 
constitutive of our being, shall be something which we 
can hold through the medium, if not of our understand- 
ing, still of some aspect or side of our experience. The 
coming into existence of a content through an ultimate 
chance would be entirely unmediated. In the length 
and breadth of our experience we cannot point to any 
such unmediated coming into existence of content. Our 
experience gives us examples of contents and influences 
and lines of activity breaking into existence through 
the medium of centres of consciousness. If an ultimate 
chance worked through the medium of consciousness it 
would no longer be chance; it would not, perhaps, be 
determined by the rigidity of law, but it would be con- 
trolled and controllable ; it would issue from that which 
had a character of its own as a whole, and it would be 
felt by that whole as belonging to itself and as that 
with which the whole could to a certain extent identify 
itself. Ultimate chance, then, cannot be recognised 
as one of the moments going to the constitution of our 
world. 
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The principle over and above harmony and contrast 
which is necessary to keep change from running down 
and ending in stagnation must be one of guidance. No 
chaotic or chance movement can serve as a principle 
keeping change on a continuous and ordered course. 
There is no principle of guidance in the eternal harmonies 
and contrasts which lie at the basis of change; nor, 
again, can any meaning as to the ultimate purpose of 
things or of the world be derived from them. This is 
the reason why physical science repudiates all conceptions 
of purpose as foreign to its sphere. But what is the 
nature of this guidance? All change or movement is 
towards or within system. This system may be co- 
extensive with the whole universe, or reality may be 
made up of a plurality of systems. At the present 
juncture we are not called upon to decide which of these 
alternatives is the correct one. Let us suppose the 
world to be made up of the moments A, B, C, D, E; 
A harmonises with B, contrasts with C, and is indifferent 
to D. B repels C, attracts D, and is indifferent to E. 
Furthermore E sympathises with A and with C. In 
order that these harmonies shall be realised in activity 
A must move towards D, and D towards A. Further- 
more E must move towards A, and A towards EF. E 
must also move towards C, and C towards E. But now 
we see that E competes with D for union with A, and 
C competes with A for union with EZ. How are these 
competing activities to be resolved? They can only be 
resolved if they are all held in unity and subordinated 
each to each through a single functioning to which they 
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are contributive. But if they are thus subordinated 
_ they cease to be mere harmonies and contrasts, or even 
attractions and repulsions. They become sought out 
harmonies, sought out contrasts, and they involve a 
moment of guidance which is able to hold them separate 
and in union, and at the same time to direct them towards 
each other in a meaningful way. The questions that 
at once present themselves are: Who or what performs 
this function of seeking out harmonies and contrasts, 
and what is the nature of the result achieved by such a 
process? Undoubtedly these questions presented them- 
selves very early in the history of thought. The world 
was thought of as being brought from chaos into cosmos 
through the external activity of the Divine Being. This 
is the view which has largely prevailed, and still does 
so, in religious thought. But it is not possible to consider 
the Divine Being as having once for all ordered the 
world and then withdrawing from it altogether. Nor 
is it possible to place the principle of guidance within 
the life of the Divine Being in such a way as to conceive 
Him as directly influencing and conserving certain lines 
of activity in the world. No pronouncement as to the 
manner of guidance of any particular thing can be derived 
from the nature of an infinite mind, for the problem of 
showing how the thought and purposes of such a mind 
guide any particular activity to its determined end is 
impossible of solution. 

It would seem that the only alternative open to us 
is to place the principle of guidance in the individual 
object itself. Leibnitz, for instance, takes this course. 
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After having analysed things down to their ultimate 
constituents, which he calls monads, he assigns to each 
of these constituents the character of mind. The variety 
of content making up the being of the monad he calls 
perceptions, and the change which the monad undergoes 
he describes as the unrolling of its perceptual life. But 
perceptions themselves do not change; they are ex- 
changed one for another, driven onwards by a movement 
which Leibnitz calls appetition, and which in the higher 
monads manifests itself as desire and in the highest as 
will. Desire and will are not blind forces impelling 
change; on the contrary, they are directive influences 
and the end at which they aim and towards which they 
guide activity is the Good. It is only in self-conscious 
monads that the object of desire manifests itself clearly 
and definitely as a good to be aimed at; nevertheless, 
even in monads lowest in the scale, that is to say lying 
at the basis of matter and where perception is confused, 
activity directed towards the Good is the ruling principle 
of change. Thus each monad carries within itself its 
own directive influence guiding whatever changes manifest 
themselves within it. 

However free from external determination the 
activity of any monad may be, nevertheless it must 
relate itself to the activities of all other monads. In 
this relatedness of monad activities are brought to birth, 
in the lower world of monads the order and beauty of 
nature, and in the higher world the Kingdom of God. 
The Good must, therefore, be identified with the order 
and beauty of nature. Here Leibnitz finds himself in 
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difficulties ; he is anxious to secure for each individual 
monad a power of initiative centring in itself and in 
itself alone; this power is its desire for the Good. In 
order to make the Good purely individual and to confine 
it to each particular monad, Leibnitz declares that good 
is to be identified with activity proceeding from clear 
perception, and evil with activity from confused per- 
ception. But he cannot persist in this attitude, for 
were he to do so, then he would have to regard the order 
and beauty of nature as an evil, because they are brought 
to birth by the activities of the lower monads, and are 
therefore due to confused perception. It is impossible 
to regard these as an evil, and Leibnitz does not so 
regard them. The changes of all monads are directed 
to the realisation of a world order, but a world order of 
which the individual monads, with their confused per- 
ception, know nothing; they cannot present to them- 
selves the vision of the beauty of nature, and guide 
each one his own activity towards realising it; conse- 
quently they must be adapted one to another, and the 
one who thus harmonises them is the Divine Being, the 
highest of all monads. He is concerned with bringing 
into existence the best of all possible worlds, and it is 
His wisdom which determines what this best of all 
possible worlds shall be. God’s wisdom extends over all 
that is, and although He is the highest of all individuals 
and stands at the head of a series, nevertheless all that 
is finds its centre within His life. Thus the wisdom 
that guides things in their movements emanates, not 
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but from principles extending over the whole of 
reality. 

Attempts have been made to combine a spontaneity 
of activity on the part of the ultimate individualities 
out of which things are constructed, with a power of 
guidance extending over the whole of reality. The 
Italian writer Varisco conceives the ultimate constituents 
of the world after the manner of Leibnitzian monads ; 
he calls them spontaneities, and insists that their chief 
characteristic is their power of initiating change or 
movement. He writes thus: ‘Now everything leads 
us to believe that there is an infinite number of these 
embryonic, primitive, tiny subjects. What we call inert 
matter might in the end be reduced to an aggregate of 
similar subjects. Evidently a subject reduced to this 
its most simple expression has very little resemblance 
to a man or even to a brute. Perhaps it is not even a 
unity of consciousness, but only a unity of unconscious- 
ness, a unity of psychical facts which are realised outside 
of every known form of consciousness, a pure centre of 
variation whose foundation must be sought in the centre 
itself.’ 1 All these spontaneities exist as elements ina 
single world; they belong together in one space and in 
one time. Both space and time are systems of relations 
determined through and through by logic, and may be 
described as logical laws implicate in the nature of reality. 
Whatever movement or change proceeds from any 
spontaneity, as soon as it manifests itself in the world, 
must take its place in relation to other changes in accord- 


1 Varisco, The Great Problems, English trans., p. 210. 
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ance with these logical laws. Thus as soon as change 
is born it comes under the guidance of a universal logic. 
But every change that takes place carries with it causal 
consequences. It cannot move in the world as it pleases ; 
it must move and act as the implied effects of its nature 
prescribe. Here, again, we have a second universal 
system of law serving as a guide to every happening that 
comes to find a place within reality. And this system of 
laws, Varisco maintains, has its foundation in logic or 
Teason. Every effect of every happening is what it is 
because the universe is one, and its unity, which is 
immanent in the character and being of every individual 
spontaneity, guides to its determined effect the happening 
proceeding from that spontaneity. 

There are very serious objections to this theory of 
a guiding reason imposing itself upon an ultimate 
variability. Every variation must have a definite 
character, and this character must be in keeping with all 
the variations belonging to the spontaneity in which this 
particular change arises. Individual things are limited 
each to a prescribed cycle of changes, and not one of 
them can move outside the cycle marking the round 
of its possibilities. Were it otherwise the whole course of 
nature and of life and of law would be continually thrown 
out of gear. But ‘ ’tis only in dreams that beggars may 
ride,’ and nowhere but in the realm of faeryland that 
little dogs laugh and the dish runs away with the spoon, 
Whatever initial variations may arise in any spontaneity, 
each has to shape its nature, before it comes into being, 
in such a way as to meet the conditions under which 
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it must move when once it has broken into actuality. 
Thus if we make reason the guide to movement it asserts 
its power so completely that before it marks the direction 
which its protégé shall take it dresses that protégé for 
the journey and allows it to seem and to be nothing but 
what it dictates. Reason becomes, not merely the 
source of order and of law, but the creator of that which 
seeks to find a place within the systematic unity of the 
world. The initial variations do not belong to spon- 
taneities; they are due to a creative movement pro- 
ceeding from reason itself and we are left with only reason 
on our hands. But we cannot reduce change to a function 
of reason, for this is to destroy change and to make the 
world static. 

The philosophy of Bergson centres around this 
problem of finding guidance for movement and change. - 
He identifies change with the biological movement of 
life, and regards this movement as the deepest and most 
ultimate aspect of reality. Life is thus the starting- 
point of whatever is and of whatever takes place; nay 
more, it is the cause of all system and order in the world. 
This view is the direct opposite of what we are accustomed 
to consider as the true state of affairs. Scientific in- 
vestigation has taught us to regard material existence 
and its movements as the foundation upon which all 
else is based: when existence reaches a certain stage of 
complexity and organisation then life supervenes upon 
it. The older view, that because matter comes first it 
is therefore the cause of life, is being largely disregarded. 
Material existence has its own laws, and life has its own 
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laws; these different kinds of laws are responsible for 
the different systems holding together the realm of life 
on the one hand and the realm of dead material on the 
other hand. But while matter is not the cause of life 
in the first instance, nevertheless life sustains itself by 
feeding upon matter. How life can thus make use of 
matter is one of the great problems of biology, but life’s 
feeding upon matter does not make matter the cause of 
life ; it merely reveals the fact that matter is a necessary 
condition without which life cannot flourish. Bergson 
reverses this position and makes life the cause of matter 
and the creator of the systems both of animate and of 
inanimate nature. Life, he tells us, is a directed move- 
ment; it is not directed from without but from within, 
and the guidance marking its course cannot be separated 
or even thought of as separated from the movement 
itself. There is no need, therefore, to suppose a primary 
spontaneity and then to seek a guide either in reason or 
elsewhere to lead it to a predetermined goal. The stream 
of life is creatively active in producing real systems, 
and these systems are living individuals. ‘ Life,’ he 
tells us, ‘manifests a search for individuality, as if it 
strove to constitute systems naturally isolated, naturally 
closed.’ Every individual feels the stream of life 
pulsating in himself and holding together the various 
moments of his life in a single grasp. Within this grasp, 
and by reason of it, he recognises himself as this or that 
particular individual and thereby comes into possession 
of his own being. When this creative activity manifests 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 5. 
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itself in individuals it takes the form of intuition and is 
the foundation of the mind and consciousness through 
which the individual comes to be something for himself. 
Thus does the movement of reality guide itself to a 
plurality of minds, and it is from these minds that 
the further developments proceed which result in the 
systematic world of material existence. Living beings 
are the direct result of the guided movement of the 
stream of life; the material world is an indirect result 
of this same movement. 

Certain kinds of individuals possess intellect, which 
is an activity of mind altogether different from intuition. 
By its means, Bergson tells us, some of our experiences 
are taken out of their setting in the movement of life, 
as it runs its course through ourselves, and are consoli- 
dated into unities which we call material existences. 
He speaks of things as being the result of a solidification 
performed by our understanding. The way in which 
the mind carries out this process is by ‘ representing 
states and things. It takes, at long intervals, almost 
instantaneous views of the individual mobility of the 
real. It thus obtains sensations and ideas. In this 
way, it substitutes for the continuous the discontinuous, 
for mobility stability, for tendency in process of change, 
fixed points marking a direction of change and tendency.’ + 

Will this account of the guidance for the movement 
of reality suffice? Bergson insists that the vital impulse 
or the stream of movement cannot become active unless 
it finds something which opposes it; in order that it 
may find this opposition it creates the body. As soon 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 56. 
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as the body is created it becomes, not merely a medium, 
but an instrument of activity, and its greater or less 
complexity and organisation bespeak a higher or lower 
form of activity and a more or less adequate power of 
guidance at that point in the stream of life where it 
happens to be. Every living body is thus a guide to the 
movement of reality ; were there no body to relate the 
self to reality there would be no knowledge either of 
self or reality and consequently no vital impulse moving 
through selves to its consummation in historical develop- 
ment. Thus life cannot guide itself unless and until it 
assumes the forms of living bodies; given a vast multi- 
tude of these and life can move, but not otherwise. But 
this means that the first and ultimate power ruling the 
movement of reality is not a stream of life but the 
plurality of living beings. No stream of life can guide 
itself to living bodies; life is concrete and full in each 
living body, and it is the movements of all these that 
make up the guided stream of life. There must be this 
plurality at the heart of life, else life ceases to move and 
in doing so ceases to be. 

The second criticism that must be urged against 
Bergson is that he has confused biological structure and 
activity with processes and qualities that are mental 
and which belong, not to the body, but to the mind. 
Living beings, in so far as they are biological structures, 
cannot carry out the constructive and consolidative 
activities which Bergson assigns to them. Biological 
development may be responsible for the character and 
disposition of our sense organs; and it is no doubt true 
that both the actual character of what we perceive and 
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the relations of the perceived contents one to another 
in the structure of the reality that presents itself to us 
are dependent upon the nature, complexity, and power 
of adjustment of these organs; furthermore, every 
influence by means of which things reveal their character 
to us must knock at the door of our senses before this 
revelation can take place. Nevertheless, it is not the 
body but a mind hidden away, and giving its commands 
to the body, that bids us open or keep closed the portals 
through which these influences seek to pass. And even 
when they have passed the gateway of the senses the 
mind exercises a vast selective and arranging activity 
without which the revelation of reality would be chaotic 
rather than systematic. The mind exercising these 
powers cannot be identified with the life that animates 
the body. Mind may not be able to act unless it has a 
living body through which to do so; but the body is 
merely its instrument. Like a workman who cannot 
exercise his craft unless he possesses appropriate tools, 
so the mind cannot construct its vision of reality unless 
it can make use of a living body for the gathering of the 
necessary materials. It is in and from minds that the 
movement of reality takes place; it is by minds acting 
in plurality and yet seeking to harmonise their activities 
one with another that reality comes to be a unity and to 
possess structure and order and law. We must ask 
ourselves how minds perform these functions, and we 
would answer that they do so in virtue of their moral 
nature and of the moral relations they are able to 
establish one towards another. 


CHAPTER V 


‘THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF MINDS 


Ir minds are, in their individual character, the initiators 
of the movements of reality, and in their co-operate 
character the guides of these movements, then it is 
essential that we should know exactly what these minds 
are and how they are constituted. There are two rival 
theories of the nature of mind which have played, and 
which still play, an important part in philosophical con- 
troversy. According to the one theory minds are built 
up out of psychical contents just as objects are built 
up out of qualitative contents; according to the other, 
minds have their roots in universal principles that are 
rational and which are the basis of all reality, whether 
it be of minds or of objects. We shall reject both of 
these theories, but in the meantime we must give a 
careful examination to each. 

A seeming justification is given to the view that 
minds are entities just like objects, although perhaps 
vastly more complicated and a great deal more elusive 
in character, by the distinction which we naturally draw 
between minds and the external world. We consider 
it possible that minds may be destroyed, leaving the 
external world as the only reality. The earth is moving 
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to an ice age, and when that time comes life upon the 
earth will cease. With life at a standstill, we naturally 
assume that minds will become non-existent. On the 
other hand, it is often held that the world and time will 
pass away, but that minds will remain. This view is 
very common in religious thought, for although men 
cannot quite loose themselves from the body and from the 
world, an impossibility seen in their insistence upon a 
resurrected body finding its home in a heaven which is 
really a fairer earth, nevertheless the deeper religious 
thought of our time tends to disregard both of these 
latter conceptions; it finds its highest thoughts of 
eternal happiness in the idea of a communion between 
souls and God, souls being knit one to another in the 
Infinite and Divine Life overshadowing all. Thus are 
minds separated from things and given an existence in 
their own right. Philosophical speculation, however, 
especially where it takes the form of Idealism, very 
considerably softens the distinction between minds and 
external reality ; the external world becomes the content 
of experience and minds the bearers of that content. 
But the distinction breaks out anew within experience 
itself. We find an insistence upon an outer experience 
and an inner experience. Mind, or experience as uni- 
versal, may extend over both the outer and inner, but 
minds as existences are built up out of the inner only. 
What are the materials of which minds are supposed 
to be built? The first element assigned to mind and 
denied to material things is the peculiar sensitiveness 
of the body. The sensational part of any experience, 
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as distinct from the nature of the sense content revealed 
to us through the act of sensation, consists of the sensitive- 
ness of the bodily organs which are being adjusted to 
things in the outside world. We believe these sensations 
belong to us in a peculiar way. The town in which we 
live, the houses we see every day, belong to us in a 
certain remote sense; the books on the shelves, the 
furniture in the house belong to us more Closely still ; 
our bodies are much nearer possessions than all of these ; 
but nevertheless they are all possessions and not parts 
of our minds. What we call the feelings of the body, 
that is, the sensations which cling to it, we regard as 
penetrating into our minds and as forming the first 
foundations of our conscious life. The life of the infant 
we believe to be just a mass of bodily sensations. It 
is this sensitiveness of the body that marks the lines 
between our minds and things, for it forms what we 
might call the outer limit of consciousness. My hand 
rests on the chair, and because of the tactual sensations 
in my fingers, consciousness penetrates as far as my 
hand; but it does not penetrate into the chair. If 
my fingers are numb and lose their sensitiveness, my 
consciousness does not move to them, so that my fingers 
refuse to be the instruments of consciousness and are 
placed by me on the level of mere things. 

Can we take sensitiveness as the limit of consciousness 
and its presence as the boundary line between mind and 
matter, between the soul and things? Undoubtedly 
sensitiveness centres in the body, and without the body 
it would not manifest its presence ; but it is not confined 
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to the body ; it moves from the body into things in such 
a way that it bites into them, envelopes them and takes 
them into itself. When I write, the point of my pen is 
sensitive to the surface of the paper; when I enter a 
room I say that the room feels hot or cold; when the 
wind is blowing hard I say that it sounds stormy outside. 
These are not mere forms of expression; they remind us 
that consciousness reaches out into the world outside 
and meets us in that world into which it has penetrated. 
Undoubtedly the presence of the body is a condition of 
sensitiveness; only when the pen is in my hand and 
guided by my hand over the paper is there sensitiveness 
at the surface of the paper; only when someone enters 
the room does the air feel hot or cold. But this does not 
mean that sensitiveness is confined to the sphere of that 
which is one of its conditions. No sensation can occur 
in any part of the body unless the brain is connected 
with that part and sends its message there. Were we 
to confine sensitiveness to its essential condition we 
should have to refuse sensitiveness to the body and 
limit it to the brain. But it is doubtful whether anyone 
would hold such a view as this. The only alternative 
is that sensitiveness is where it is felt; and we must 
admit that it can be felt outside the confines of the body 
as well as within them. 

It is in acts of perception that we consider mind as 
first coming by that which distinctly belongs to it. 
Every object which we perceive is brought to knowledge 
through the medium of an act of perception, and these 
acts are assigned to the mind knowing the object. When 
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I perceive the book that lies in front of me I am aware 
of the fact that it is perceived by me. Without this 
awareness on my part the book would not be an object 
of knowledge to me, For instance, I may be reading 
an interesting book, being very much absorbed in the 
story ; a knock comes to the door, but at the moment 
I do not hear it; after a few seconds I come to the end 
of the interesting passage and consequently there is a 
pause in my attention. During this pause I am aware 
for the first time that a few seconds ago someone knocked 
at the door. Had the pause not come I should never 
have been aware of the knock. Yet the knock must 
have made some impression on my mind, else I should 
not afterwards have become aware of it. During my 
reading my mind refused to give to the impression the 
act of awareness that would have supplied me with this 
particular piece of knowledge. In our everyday life 
there must be countless impressions of the outer world 


knocking at the door of the mind which the mind refuses — 


to recognise. It will not bring to bear upon them acts 
of awareness, and so they remain unexperienced parts 
of the world. 

The question now arises—What are these acts of 
awareness ? Suppose we examine every perception that 
comes into our mind, striving to separate that which is 
content of perception, and therefore part of the outside 
world, from that which is the act of perception, and 
therefore part of the mind. We shall find it extremely 
difficult to carry out this separation. Differences of 
character in the contents of perception lead us to build 
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up those contents into an ordered world of things. But 
there are no differences in the acts of perception which 
will enable us to build up these acts into a systematic 
and ordered unity of mind. When we examine any one 
of them, all we can say of it is that it consists of an 
awareness that at this moment I experience such and 
such a content. The awareness— At this moment I 
experience ’—seems to sum up its whole nature. But 
when we proceed in this way we find ourselves in rather 
a quandary. To know that ‘At this moment I ex- 
perience’ such and such a content requires an act of 
awareness beyond itself, and so the process of being © 
aware that I amaware goes on toinfinity. This, ofcourse, 
is absurd. Acts of awareness consist of the mind’s 
efforts to bring within its purview that which is to some 
extent beyond it; they presuppose the existence of the 
mind, and are the constant reiteration of the fact that 
the mind is present in every act of knowledge. A mind 
that is comparatively undeveloped asserts itself con- 
tinually in a very large number of seemingly separate 
acts. The child cries out, Tommy sees the cat, Tommy 
sees the dog, andsoon. The more developed mind asserts 
itself in a more even kind of way. Any startling occur- 
rence will call for a decided act of apprehension on our 
part; but the ordinary facts of life are very rarely 
isolated ; they move within a whole, and it is in the 
knowledge of the whole as a whole rather than in know- 
ledge of its separate details that the act of awareness 
reveals itself. As consciousness develops, acts of 
consciousness or awareness play a far less important 
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part in our lives. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
to acts of awareness, or acts of perception, a character 
or nature which will render them constructive elements 
in the life of the mind. That they are necessary to the 
activity of the mind is not disputed ; but their necessity 
is not sufficient to render them constitutive of mind. 

The next stage above bodily sensations and acts of 
perception is mental imagery. These are elements with 
definite characteristics, and are considered as belonging 
peculiarly to mind. That they have a definite nature 
seems to be above all doubt. I can distinguish the 
remembered sound of A’s voice from the sound of B’s 
voice. I can imagine the note on which a tune begins 
and strike up the tune correctly on that note. It may 
be argued that if the note which I imagine did not have 
some definite character then it could never guide me 
correctly in commencing the tune. If a remembered 
colour had no content, then it could not be one term in 
a comparison which I make between it and another 
colour. But what exactly is the content carried by 
memory-images? It is often thought that they are 
copies of the sense contents of which they are images. 
A certain justification is given to this view when it is 
taken into account that images often produce effects 
the same in character as those of their corresponding 
sense contents. Persons who imagine themselves sick 
become so as a result of their imagining. If I imagine 
myself looking at the sun my eyes involuntarily close 
themselves to keep out the glare. In the case of delusion 
imagination seems to play almost the same part as actual 
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sense perception. Furthermore, memory-images play 
a very great part in actual sense perception. If I look 
at a chair, what I perceive is a thing with a back, a seat 
and four legs, all joined together by staves; what I 
actually see, however, is a back, a seat and two legs, the 
seat being so narrow that if I had to sit on it I could not 
do so. But what I see is filled out in imagination with 
other details, and it is these other details, combined with 
the sense content in my mind at the time, which give 
me my full perception. And yet the term ‘to fill out’ 
is not altogether adequate to express the function which 
imagination performs. My mind’s eye does not supply 
missing details which can be added to the content of 
sense just as one can supply missing parts to a picture. 
What imagination does is to give me knowledge that 
certain features not seen can be seen if I will only fulfil 
the conditions which render that seeing possible. This 
knowledge may be false, and where it is so there we have 
illusion. But this knowledge is not a faint copy of 
sense content. It consists of the mind’s holding itself 
in readiness to move or act in these or those directions 
in reference to the sense content that is presented to it 
and the circumstances in which it finds itself. An 
example of this is seen in the following illustration : 
I am descending a flight of stairs and unconsciously 
believe I have still one more step to tread before reaching 
the floor; I am mistaken, however, having already 
arrived at the last step; the sudden break into a readi- 
ness of mind and body, by a new situation for which I 
am not prepared, will throw me off my balance and will 
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be the cause of a distinctly unpleasant experience. In 
what this readiness consists it is extremely difficult to 
determine. But we are wrong in trying to characterise 
it by means of contents each possessing a definite nature 
like that possessed by actual sense contents. 

Let it be supposed that images are of the nature of 
sense contents or copies of sense contents; if such were 
the case, then knowledge of the past through their medium 
would be impossible. Some characteristic relative to 
the remoteness with which the original sense contents 
were experienced must be added to the images of these 
contents. If I perceive a blue book to-day, to-morrow 
I will remember having seen the book, the next day I 
may have reason to remember having seen it, and the 
day after that I may again have need to call it into mind. 
The memory-image that I shall have of it to-morrow 
will be (x + 1), x standing for the image as content, the 
I standing for the degree of remoteness with which its 
original was experienced. The memory-image that I 
shall experience the day after will be (x + 2), and the 
one that will guide my memory on the next day will be 
(x +3). But what is this characteristic representing 
degree of remoteness? If we examine any memory- 
image we shall not be able to find in it a definite content 
representing degree of remoteness. We may suppose 
that time renders memory-images more confused, dulls 
their edges, as it were, and that the degree of confusion 
gives to us the degree of remoteness. Undoubtedly we 
often remark that such and such an event happened so 


long ago that we can scarcely describe its features. But 
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on the other hand some events remain so sharp in our 
memory that they abide for years with the same clearness. 
We often remark that although we went through this 
or that experience many years ago we can remember it 
as though it were yesterday. Furthermore, if degree 
of confusion represented degree of remoteness, then this 
would involve a comparison between the original ex- 
perience and the memory-image which I now have of it. 
I should have to compare the present confused image 
with a clear image of the original experience. But this 
is impossible because memory does not supply me with 
two images with which to make the supposed comparison. 
Again, I may to-day go through various experiences and 
recall them in twelve months time ; some of them, how- 
ever, will stand out quite clearly, whereas others will be 
very confused; yet I shall know that both the clear 
and the confused memories are of experiences undergone 
at the same time. We must draw the conclusion, there- 
fore, that degree of confusion or of vagueness in images 
does not represent the degree of remoteness with which 
the corresponding occurrences have been experienced. 
But when I try to discover a positive characteristic 
which I can add to memory-images to indicate the degree 
of remoteness belonging to their corresponding events 
I fail to find it. I cannot therefore describe a memory- 
image as a mental content plus an added element 
signifying time sequence. 

It will help us to bring out more clearly what a 
memory-image is if we direct our attention a little more 
closely to this element of remoteness in time which clings 
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to all memory-images. Degree of remoteness is not 
altogether a matter of the passing of time. We do, no 
doubt, fix the occurrence of an event by reference to the 
calendar, and when we remember that event we know 
that it occurred so many months or years ago. But 
this calculation by the calendar is not altogether what 
is meant by our experience of remoteness. We feel that 
an image carries within itself a reference to or an indica- 
tion of the time that has elapsed since its corresponding 
event was experienced. An event that happened a 
month ago carries within itself the experience of a shorter 
time lapse than one that happened ten years ago. On 
the basis of this experience we can calculate by reference 
to the calendar and so arrive at the correct date of the 
event that we remember; but without the experience 
of lapse of time between the remembrance of an occur- 
rence and that occurrence itself, there would be no data 
on the basis of which such a reference could be made. 
This experience or feeling is considered as centring in 
or clinging to the occurrence as a remembered content ; 
we say that the event actually happened so long ago; 
the experience of ‘such and such a time past,’ or 
‘so long ago’ is the experience of something in the 
remembered content which the actual lapse of time gives 
it. No analysis, however, can grip hold of this some- 
thing and present it as a definite qualitative content. 
Again, under certain conditions we find that we remember 
an event very distinctly, but we misplace its time occur- 
rence; ¢.g. old people live again in the surroundings 
of their childhood and often speak and act as though 
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those surroundings were actually present with them. 
In delirium the same thing happens. The remembered 
contents have not altered as contents. What has changed 
is the attitude of the patient towards them, an attitude 
induced by his altered condition of mind and body. 
This gives us the clue to what degree of remoteness 
actually is. 

The experience of the remoteness of an event is bound 
up with our attitude towards the remembered content 
standing for that event. It represents our power of 
dealing with that content as a systematising element 
within the context of our experience. This is evidenced 
in the facts of forgetfulness. We forget events according 
as they cease to become of importance in our lives or 
according as they loosen their binding connections with 
our present experiences. Forgetfulness, however, is 
never complete. Any new experience that calls for vital 
connection with the forgotten event will bring back our 
memory of it. Such revived memories are often 
extremely vivid, and the sense of remoteness is not pro- 
portionate to the real period of time which has elapsed 
since they occurred. Their actual remoteness has to be 
measured by extraneous circumstances such as the con- 
sultation of a diary. The new circumstances in which 
we find ourselves has made the past event we wish to 
remember central for the organisation of our present 
experiences. These experiences give us an enhanced 
power of dealing with this particular past occurrence, 
and with this enhanced power the sense of long distance 
past is entirely annihilated. In ordinary circumstances 
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the passage of events organises itself largely on the basis 
of temporal sequence; what is more remote being of 
less importance than what has occurred in the immediate 
past. Present experiences therefore call up immediate 
past ones with greater ease and certainty than those 
which occurred long ago. This is due to our greater 
power over the former owing to their being more central 
to our present experience. The sense of remoteness is 
thus inversely proportionate to our power of dealing 
with memory-images as systematising elements within 
the context of our experience. 

We are now brought to the more important question 
as to nature of memory-images themselves. We call 
images contents of mind, and by so doing approximate 
them in nature to the qualitative contents which are 
given in perception. They are certainly contents in the 
sense that they somehow belong to mind. To use the 
word content in this sense, however, is to give it very 
little meaning. When we speak of a content we always 
associate with the word the idea of a qualitative nature 
as belonging to that to which the word is applied. But 
an image does not possess a qualitative nature, nor does 
the qualitative nature of the object enter into it. An 
image is best described as a functioning of the mind. 
Yet we cannot altogether consider it as a mere functioning 
or a mere movement towards this or that detail of the 
content of reality. It comes before us as an instrument 
which the mind creates and uses. At the same time, 
however, it is fleeting in its passage through the mind 
and is continually recreated anew in order to meet 
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the circumstances which the mind seeks to control by 
its aid. 

Again, an image presents itself as a system of lines 
of direction of consciousness; lines of direction which 
are under the control of the mind and determined largely 
by the individual’s special outlook and powers in relation 
to life. For example, one person’s memory is largely 
visual, another’s tactual, and another’s auditory. If one 
person tried to draw his friend’s face he would fail to 
do so because he has not trained his mind to mark 
positions and to set them down accurately. The image 
in his mind may be quite clear, and if it were a copy of 
his friend’s face one would think that he need only attend 
to it and follow its lines in order to sketch it on paper. 
But any close attention to, or analysis of, an image from 
this point of view dissolves it. One cannot attend to 
and grip an image as one can a sense percept. The only 
way of attending to an image and analysing it is by 
keeping in mind the purpose which that image has been 
called upon to fulfil. For instance, I want to write a 
letter to a friend concerning certain occurrences; as 
long as J am writing and thinking of his points of view, 
his likes and dislikes, his particular knowledge of such 
and such circumstances, I can describe those occurrences 
and bring out all that is involved in them from these 
differing points of view. But once this purpose fails my 
analysis halts. An image is thus a systematic movement 
of the mind running along certain directions towards 
possible sense experience. It is not a moment that 
renders itself a constructive element in mind, just as, 
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for example, a brick is a constructive element in a house. 
It is rather a moving direction of the mind presupposing 
the mind behind it to direct and control it. The mind 
throws itself into the detail of mental imagery and to a 
certain limited extent finds itself or manifests itself in 
it, but it does so in order that through this detail it may 
guide and direct itself beyond it. 

It may be held that when we come to thought we 
arrive at that with which the mind can most truly 
identify itself. We use the term here in the sense of 
thoughts rather than in the sense of the laws of thought 
with which logic deals. The first thing of importance 
about a thought is that it is always a reference to some- 
thing beyond itself. That to which it refers may be 
another thought, or an image, or a perception, or an 
object existing in the real world. That in the mind 
which serves as a means of reference may be an image 
of the thing referred to, or a word, or the image of a 
word ; it may even be a perception, as when the face of 
a person reminds me of the face of a friend. If ever 
I try to catch a thought and to say what exactly it is, I 
shall always find that if I try to go beyond it as an image, 
or a word, or a perception, I land myself in an analysis 
of what the thought stands for, refers to, and means. 
The problem of thought centres, not in what a thought 
is aS a content, nor in what it refers to, but rather in the 
question as to how a perception, an image, or a word 
which is itself a percept, can thus refer to something 
beyond itself. All the laws concerning it, such as that 
percepts which are like one another tend to recall one 
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another, or that percepts experienced together tend to 
be remembered together, or that language is a develop- 
ment of gestures and of sounds which in the first place 
closely resembled that to which they refer, are only so 
many ways of stating the different ways in which thought 
reference works or manifests itself. They are not con- 
ditions involved in the reference, conditions which are 
such as will enable us to explain it. The fact is that the 
power of reference belonging to a thought is ultimate, 
and there is no means of explaining it. It is bound up 
with the power of guidance which the self wields in 
reference to the context of experience. It means that 
the self can take hold of any content or experience and 
make it the medium by which it can reach out to further 
experiences, guiding itself through a maze of content and 
gripping hold of the content it seeks so as to shape it 
in accordance with its own purposes. 

Admitting the power of reference, however, there 
arises the further question as to how it is guided. Is it 
the character or nature of the image or percept which 
guides its reference beyond itself? To a certain extent 
this is the case. The close resemblance between two 
faces brings it about that the one calls up the other 
in memory. But this explanation is not altogether 
sufficient. In more complex cases there is what is some- 
times called a universe of discourse. It is either the 
character of this universe, or else some principle which 
moves within it, that determines the exact meaning of 
the words we use, of the images that come to our mind, 
and of the perceptions which reveal the reality with 
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which we are dealing at the moment. That is to say, 
it is within the universe of discourse that ideas (using 
the word in the widest sense as Vorstellungen rather than 
Begriffe) find the particular reference which our purpose 
at the time wishes them to take. For instance, if I am 
considering the chemical process of photography, the 
word photograph will have a different meaning from 
what it does when I consider the artistic side. Of course, 
it may be said that the word is used in different con- 
nections and therefore it is not quite the same object 
that is referred to in each case. But except in very 
scientific discourse we never find this exactness or 
identity of reference. A word, an image, or even a 
percept, however often it is used in the same general 
sense, nevertheless always has a reference which con- 
tinually varies within certain limits. It is the universe 
of discourse that determines these limits to a very large 
extent. 

Now what exactly, we may ask, is a universe of 
discourse? If I am sitting by the fire smoking my pipe, 
enjoying the comfort of my easy-chair and the glowing 
firelight and the shadows in the room, the room and all 
within it that ministers to my comfort at the moment 
is my universe of discourse at the time. If I let my 
imagination wander and think out a short story, then 
the characters in the story and all that happens to them 
constitute my universe of discourse. If I am considering 
a problem in history, or developing the logical implica- 
tions of a scientific theory, my thoughts move within a 
definitely limited whole of content possessing its own 
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characteristic detail and nature, and this is my universe 
of discourse. 

A universe of discourse is often considered to be a 
self-developing whole. Given the detail and character, 
then its systematisation and its continuous throwing 
out of lines of connection with other systems must follow 
certain definite lines and run in certain clearly defined 
directions. If there is a soul or knower behind these 
systems, then the soul is contemplative rather than 
active in respect of them. The systems have their own 
We 


say that facts speak for themselves; that imagination 


inherent movement which the soul has to accept. 


has its own laws of consistency ; that thought develops 
its own implications. The objection to this view is that 
we can to some extent order facts to suit our own purpose ; 
nay, we must do so if we are to control our circumstances 
and gain the mastery over nature. The commercial 
use of the results of scientific investigation, and even that 
investigation itself, all involve a choice as regards both 
the limits and also the details of a universe of discourse. 
Again, a person has a very large range of choice in the 
historical setting through which the circumstances of his 
life shall move; he can choose his friends, his hobbies, 
his profession, etc. Again, one can set the laws of con- 
sistency aside and defy the laws of logic if they do 
not happen to suit one’s purposes. Undoubtedly the 
stubborn character of factual existence has its own 
driving power, as have also the laws of imagination and 
logic; furthermore, without the motive power derived 


from them, and the wealth of content which they can 
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hand to us for the purpose of our guidance, we should be 
able to move but a very little way within the context 
of our experience. But the wealth of detail and the 
objective laws that rule it are all at the service of a more 
independent power of guidance on the part of the indi- 
vidual who sets himself out to use them. It is this more 
independent power which has the final word in deter- 
mining the constitution of any universe of discourse 
and which gives to it the direction of movement or 
development that it is called upon to realise. A universe 
of discourse undoubtedly exercises an enormous influence 
in determining the exact nature of the reference which any 
fact or image or idea shall take ; but behind this universe 
there is always the larger and deeper guiding power. 
Thoughts are thus the outcome of a guiding power 
that moves behind them. It is with this guiding power, 
or with that which manifests itself as its source, that 
the mind identifies itself. Such a source of power cannot 
be built up out of the thoughts which are its outcome. 
When a mind submits itself to the inherent self-develop- 
ment of a universe of discourse it places itself under the 
ruling of an objective reason immanent within the content 
of its experience. In the close objective study of any 
special problem a man must submit himself in this 
way ; his knowledge will then be guided by evidence, by 
inference, and by the validity of the conclusions he is 
able to derive from the premisses placed before him. 
But by thus submitting himself to logic he tends to 
become a mere intellectual machine, with the conse- 
quence that other parts of his nature are starved. In 
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the ordinary affairs of life such abandonment to the 
logic of things may bring disaster, for he who would rule 
both himself and circumstances must make logic his 
servant and not allow it to be his master. Instinct, 
desire, purpose, the tendencies of one’s life, one’s general 
outlook upon things and the great urge to enhance one’s 
own individuality and power are often at variance with 
the reasonableness of things. They are often thought 
of as being independent powers of mind issuing their 
commands to the will, which moves according to their 
directions. But a careful examination of all these powers 
of mind reveals that they too possess their own logic 
and thereby knit themselves to the very same reason 
ruling in the sphere of intellect. 

Instinct is a power of choice within a universe of 
discourse. The universe of discourse, however, is very 
largely created, limited and conditioned by bodily 
structure and mental inheritance, over which the indi- 
vidual has very little control. The mind finds many 
such universes which it has to accept. They are given: 
to it by a bodily and mental organisation both of which 
act and react with the environment in certain predisposed 
ways. The guidance through the universe of discourse 
or the power of choice within it is limited and deter- 
mined in the same way. But nevertheless there is 
undoubtedly in all instinctive activity a consciousness 
of its own movement and of the context through which 
that movement takes its course; it is on account of this 
that instinct always harbours an element of desire. 
Desire is choice guided by a knowledge of the end 
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to which it is directed. It knows the meaning of the 
instinctive tendency; through the fact that knowledge 
of the end to be attained accompanies desire the instinct 
involved in it becomes modified, made more complex 
and systematic, and becomes related to other instinctive 
ends. Desire, again, shades off into purpose. Purpose 
involves the conception of an end to which activity is 
directed and with which the self identifies itself; this 
end is recognised as the Good. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the Good is present as the directing power in 
all man’s activity, whether it be on the lowest level of 
instinct or at the highest reaches of purpose. 

A great problem centres around the question whether 
man creates the Good which he seeks to realise, or whether 
' he finds it embedded within the reality with which he 
comes into contact. If he creates the Good it must be 
by a vision of his own destiny and of his own place in 
the scheme of things—a vision taking shape under the 
guidance of the truth he attains to concerning himself 
and God. If he has to find the Good and to bring it 
into touch with his own life, then his seeking must be 
guided by the truth of things and he must mould his 
life on the basis of this truth; that is, he must submit 
himself to the guidance of an ‘ ought’ founded on a 
reason immanent within the universe itself. Thus the 
self in its purposive activity has constant reference to 
a body of objective and over-individual principles. It 
is in this realm of objective principles that reason finds 
its home, and it is by submitting themselves to the 
guidance of these principles or by sinking themselves 
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within the realm of reason that minds take on a fullness 
and concreteness of being, become things of worth and 
value and are something in and for themselves. 

We have tried and have failed to construct minds out 
of elements which as mental are definitely separated 
from that which is material. These materials proved 
to be far too elusive and contentless to form constituents 
which can be constructed into wholes possessing fullness 
of detail, richness of character, and unity of structure. 
Furthermore, all these mental elements such as acts of 
perception, imagination, thought, will, and so on, reveal 
themselves as activities performed by a mind which is 
deeper than they and to whose guidance they have to 
submit themselves. When we came to consider what 
this guidance is and the nature of that which guides, 
we were thrown upon the objective principles of reason. 
These principles constitute the realm of reason, and it is 
by reference to these that we relate ourselves to reality 
and correct every manifestation of reality that presents 
itself to us. Reality is what it is, and is worthy of being 
characterised as reality only in so far as these principles 
of reason are objective within it. Minds are what they 
are, namely, unities of self-consciousness, through the 
fact that these principles of reason are implicated in and 
through all their activities. It would seem, therefore, 
that it is from this realm of reason that we must derive 
the nature of minds, and through them the nature of 


reality. 


CHAPTER: VI 


MIND AND ITS RELATION TO PRINCIPLES OF REASON : 
THE VIEWS OF EARLY THINKERS 


THE argument has now brought us to the point where 
we must consider the questions whether minds find their 
existence within a realm of reason, and whether it is in 
virtue of their participation in this realm that they are 
able to construct a world within which reason is immanent. 
We can best answer these questions by considering the 
historical course which their development has taken. 
Early thinkers before the time of Plato had seen that 
man and his point of view play a great part in revealing 
the nature of reality. They insisted that what gives to 
the mind of man its distinctive nature and being is 
embedded within the external world, and that the 
structure of this world, as it reveals itself to us, carries 
itself into our minds. If, therefore, we would know 
what the world really is we must seek for an answer, 
they said, by examining man’s mind. The Sophists 
could not discover in mind anything beyond the indi- 
vidual point of view of the moment. It was left to 
Socrates to probe more deeply into mind and to isolate 
within it the element of reason. It is this element, he 
maintained, that gives to mind its distinctive character 
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and which, at the same time, enables it to grip hold of 
the world; thus it is within the realm of reason that 
reality and mind meet, and where each comes to the 
realisation of its own nature. , 

The problem was carried a stage further by Plato. 
He pictured existence and reason as two realms, and he 
assigned to knowledge the task of bringing them together 
in such a way that the realm of existence comes to par- 
ticipate in the realm of reason. When existence becomes 
infused with reason, then it is that we are face to face 
with the real world of concrete and meaningful existences. 
But individual souls are the bearers of knowledge ; 
hence it is through the medium of souls that the eternal 
and changeless realm of ideas is brought into touch 
with the changing realm of existence. Between the 
eternal and the changing stand minds; they are the 
channels through which there is a constant intercourse 
between ideas and appearances, between reason and 
existence; they are the builders of the world of reality. 
But now comes the question as to what the soul itself 
is. It would be multiplying realms unnecessarily to 
postulate a realm of souls different from the realm either 
of existence or of reason; and more than this, to postu- 
late a realm of souls would destroy the functioning of 
souls as media between reason and existence, for in 
becoming a third realm they would require other media 
to unite them to reason on the one side and to existence 
on the other. Plato therefore is never clear as to what 
the soul is and where it belongs; he will not admit it 


as one of the eternal ideas in the hierarchy of ideas, and 
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he will not sink it altogether in the changing realm of 
becoming ; yet it partakes of the nature of becoming, 
for it is that which moves itself and moves other things, 
else how would it unite things to ideas; and it partakes 
of the nature of reason, for it gains true knowledge and 
by means of this insight into eternal and abiding being 
links eternity to time. While it may be true that souls 
can be nothing apart from their functioning, that is, 
apart from the activity they exercise in uniting these 
two realms, nevertheless through this functioning they 
should come to some kind of concrete being, some kind 
of existence in and for themselves. Plato realises this 
and makes souls immortal; they are to survive change, 
for they guide it; yet they are not eternal, because they 
are not changeless as the ideas. The same problem 
presented itself in Christian thought concerning the 
Person of Christ. It was His task to unite God and 
man; He therefore belonged to Deity and was God, 
although He did not exhaust the being of God, for He 
was to be distinguished from God the Father; He also 
belonged to the realm of the human, for He had to draw 
all men to Himself and then present them to the Father ; 
at the same time, however, He was an individual man 
living a life in Galilee like other men. The problem is 
in no wise different from the Platonic questioning con- 
cerning the functioning and being of the soul; but 
whereas the thought of Plato has undergone a vast 
development, this problem of Christ’s Person remains 
in its original form in the body of Christian thought and 


is as much a mystery now as it was in those early days. 
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The difficulties in Plato’s philosophy centred around 
the relation between the realm of ideas and the realm of 
appearances, and also around the question as the nature 
and being of the soul through which this relation was 
supposed to be mediated. Aristotle brought the problem 
out of its cosmical setting and asked himself how are 
idea and appearances united in the being of each particular 
thing making up the world of reality. He holds that the 
universal is not part of a world of universals cut off from 
a world of particulars, but that both particular and 
universal exist only as moments conditioning one another 
in the existing realities revealed to us in perception. 
This mutual conditioning, he tells us, consists of an 
active development of the whole made up of particular 
and universal. The more prominent partner in this 
combination of elements is the universal, which Aristotle 
describes as the form of that to which it belongs. But to 
be effective in relation to its material form must be active 
within it ; when it is thus active it becomes the essence of 
the whole constituted by the unity of form and matter. 
It is not possible, however, to identify form and essence, 
for while form and matter grip into one another they are 
nevertheless powerless abstractions apart from the energy 
which brings it about that form shall mould its material 
and that the material shall subordinate itself to the form 
imposed upon it. Thus the essence comes to be an active 
power superior to the object as a unity of form and matter, 
and guiding their mutual relationship. Nor is this dis- 
tinction between essence and form a difference in point 


_ of view from which form may be regarded ; it represents, 
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on the contrary, a real distinction, form being one thing 
and essence another. 

The force of the distinction manifests itself most 
clearly when the relationship between the individual and 
the class to which he belongs is made a matter of in- 
vestigation. For instance, each individual man is a unity 
of form and matter; but at the same time he is a 
member of the class we call mankind. That which makes 
a man truly what he is consists of reason, which is his 
proper form. But this reason, giving being to each 
individual man, and centring in the particular individual 
in whose life it becomes active, moves only within the 
limits set for it by the nature of a common humanity of 
which all men are members. The form shaping any 
individual must keep that individual within the bounds 
prescribed by the species. As soon as it becomes active 
or is essence, it has reference to and is guided by a unity 
that is of the species rather than of the individual. We 
are thus moving to over-individual powers which, while 
realising themselves in individuals, are nevertheless 
superior to them and rule both their natures and activities. 
Aristotle, however, is not willing to admit the existence of 
such powers. He is concerned to show, as against Plato, 
that the universal and particular elements going to the 
constitution of any object are sunk together within the 
unity of that object’s being. When he emphasises this 
view matter and form are the only elements with which 
he concerns himself. At the same time he cannot dispense 
with the higher moment ; an individual of however high 
an order is only relatively a self-contained whole, for his 
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unity is moulded and shaped by reference to principles 
which are greater than himself and which lie beyond him. 
And this is the significance of the distinction between 
form and essence and, when man’s nature is considered, 
between passive reason and active reason. Thus 


‘Aristotle’s philosophy, which was designed to place the 


individual in the ascendant, left men with the problem of 
how the individual is moulded by principles of reason 
more fundamental than individuality itself. 

Just as Plato’s thought descended to earth and became 
the property of thinking men by ministering to the doc- 
trinal needs of the early Christian Church, so Aristotle’s 
theories became common property in the same way. 
Furthermore, it was in Christian doctrine that Greek 
thought became a living force and exercised its greatest 
influence over the minds of men. In the same way that 
Christian thinkers fastened upon Plato’s thought in order 
to explain the work and Person of Christ, so they fastened 
upon Aristotle’s thought in order to explain the work of 
the Holy Spirit and His relation to men. The mission of 
Christ was to unite all men to Himself so that in union 
with Him they might share His destiny of eternity of 
being in the presence of God. When He was present 
with men He called them to Himself individually ; but 
when He departed from them there was left to men only a 
memory of His presence symbolised in the broken bread 
and the wine outpoured. It is true that the bread 
as sign came to be considered as partaking in what it 
signified, so that Christ became real in the elements on the 
altar; but this sacramental presence was not active 
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amongst men and could not exercise its influence unless 
men were drawn to it and came to partake of it. There 
was need, therefore, of an active power proceeding from 
Christ, which should enter into men and change their 
natures so as to fit them to ask for and to receive into their 
lives the mystical life of Christ vouchsafed through the 
sacramental presence. 

The idea of a power proceeding from God to men was 
very prevalent in Hebrew thought. This power was 
called the Holy Spirit, and it was due to its influence that 
men saw visions, dreamed dreams, and prophesied the 
future. When the Apostles began their teaching they 
too felt themselves endowed with supernatural powers 
given to them by the Spirit of God. They spoke with 
tongues, healed the sick, prophesied, and were able to 
interpret hidden things. But while the exercise of these 
gifts revealed the presence of the Spirit within the minds 


of the Apostles, the gifts themselves did not effect that - 


change of nature and that unity amongst men which were 
essential if men were to be brought in a body to Christ. 
St. Paul tried to systematise these gifts so that their 
organised working should give to the Church a closely 
knit unity. He soon discovered that a Church based 
upon the exercise of these gifts could not but fail; they 
were neither meaningful enough nor were they secure 
enough for the continued life of even a small community. 
Christian teaching laid a certain amount of stress upon 
the need for moral righteousness in men if they were to 
live at peace. This was perhaps the least important side 
of the Christian message, but St. Paul fastened upon it 
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and searched within it for the principles that would solve 
his problem. He saw, however, that while moral right- 
eousness might achieve a certain harmony amongst men 
it could not bring into being that inner unity which alone 
could be described as the life of the community. The 
Aristotelian theory of essence met the need St. Paul felt, 
and he shaped his doctrine of the Holy Spirit on this 
theory. The Holy Spirit became for him a mystical 
power predestinating men to salvation, that is to member- 
ship in the community of Christ, imparting to them faith, 
which is insight into the hidden things of God, and finally | 
endowing them with the mystical qualities of mind which 
made them all members one of another in the mystical 
Body of Christ. These activities are of the kind which an 
essence would exercise upon the individuals whose nature 
and being it moulds. It was this identification of the 
Holy Spirit with the Aristotelian essence that made the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit the most powerful force in 
the development of Church life. 

The difficulties of Aristotle’s theory made themselves 
felt most clearly in the religious hesitancies and con- 
troversies about the nature and authority of the Church. 
The Church was a community, but it was a community 
answering to Aristotle’s conception of a class or genus. 
One could speak of the Church in the same way as one 
spoke of mankind or humanity; that is to say, the 
Church was not considered to be a mere association of 
like-minded human beings, but a great whole possessing 
a being of its own and having its own inward bond of 
unity. Its essence, or the spirit that gave it its unique 
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nature, could not be considered as a mere influence ; 
some kind of reality had to be given to it. The Greeks 
had never made it quite clear what it is that binds 
together the members of a whole so that these members 
are integral parts of the whole. They had spoken of 
reason, but there was always the idea that whatever it 
is that actually binds together the parts must itself be 
of a material nature but finer than the material com- 
posing the parts. Thus the Stoics thought the spirit 
of the whole was a finer kind of matter, and many identi- 
fied it with fire. Traces of this identification are found 
in the Christian assertion that men should come to be 
baptised with the Holy Ghost and with fire. But later 
Christian thinkers converted the reality of essence into 
that of personality, so that the Holy Ghost came to be 
one of the persons in the Trinity. 

This development of thought was due to the meeting 
in Christian doctrine of Greek philosophy and Jewish 
metaphysics, if metaphysics can rightly characterise the 
deeper Jewish thought of those times. From very early 
times the Jews found themselves confronted with the 
same problem as the Greeks—namely, how are individuals 
guided by powers or influences greater than themselves ? 
They approached this problem, however, not from the 


side of man and his relation to reality, as did the Greeks, 


but from the side of God and His relation to man. There 
were two lines of approach, the one through prophecy 
and the other through apocalyptic. To the prophets 
was revealed the will of God, and to them also were com- 
municated the commands which He expected men to 
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obey. Of itself, however, prophecy could not issue in 
a truth satisfying to man’s religious needs. There was 
always the question, why should men obey the com- 
mands of God? The answer the prophets gave was that 
those commands were righteous, and when men obeyed 
them they became fellow-workers with God in the task 
of realising goodness. If the commands of God were 
moral principles, as the prophets maintained, then God 
Himself was under the guidance or under the domination 
of the moral law, or rather of that which gives rise to 
the moral law. Here prophecy found itself faced with 
metaphysical questions; but it never tried to answer 
them ; it left that task to apocalyptic. 

There was much in apocalyptic which is very remote 
from careful and systematic thought; it was full of 
strange reasonings, magic utterances and hopes of 
miraculous events; these could give no adequate ex- 
planation of the problems they were intended to solve. 
But when apocalyptic became steadied by the influence 
of a sane prophetic teaching it gave rise to the great 
wisdom literature. The questions asked here were: 
What is the source of evil, not as deflection from moral 
principles, but as an aspect of the universe? Whither 
is evil tending, and when and how will good triumph 
in the life of the universe ? What, again, is man’s place 
in the universe and what is his final destiny? The 
writers of the wisdom literature answered these questions 
by taking the content of the prophetic teaching and 
giving it a metaphysical significance. They insisted that 
all the great issues in the life of the universe are under 
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the guidance of moral principles the same as those which 
rule, or ought to rule, in the lives of men. But there 
were now two conceptions of God struggling for the 
mastery. On the one hand, God was thought of as the 
creator of the world and of man, and His will was the 
final arbiter and the supreme authority. On the other 
hand, there was the idea that just as man allows himself 
to be guided in the affairs of life, by an objective wisdom 
greater than himself, so God submits Himself to a wisdom 
with which He cannot be altogether identified. We 
should say to-day, that God’s will is a supremely perfect 
moral will and that in Him there is not that separation 
- between an arbitrary power of will and a guiding or 
directing power of moral wisdom. But to the Jews these 
two powers were separate in the life of God, just as they 
were separate in the life of man. This gave rise to the 
great difficulty of determining the true relationship in 
which wisdom stood to God. The Jews could not think 
of wisdom as an abstract power ; all powers and energies 
were to them personal, and so they were-forced to 
personify wisdom. As the power of guidance towards 
goodness it was in a Sense superior to God, while at the 
same time, since God was the prime mover, He ought to be 
considered as the higher. The conception of the eternal 
Sonship was undoubtedly framed to meet this difficulty. 
It was very quickly seen that although the wisdom or 
goodness of God may have been at work in the beginning 
in creating the world and man, nevertheless it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recognise that wisdom or goodness 
in the facts of man’s everyday life. Both in the history 
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of the nation and of the individual the problem of evil 
and of suffering called for an explanation. No meta- 
physical explanation was given to this problem, but a 
solution was sought in a faith or hope that one day evil 
would be set aside. God Himself would directly rule 
His people, or if He did not He would raise up someone 
as His messenger or deputy. This messenger it was 
considered would be human; the name given to him 
was the Son of Man. God had raised up Moses and 
David to do certain work, so He would raise up one like 
these to rule His chosen people. For a time it was 
thought that one of the Maccabees would be God’s chosen 
deputy, but when it was seen that they failed, then men 
turned their hopes to a supernatural being who should 
come from God and should be the ruler of His Kingdom. 
It was but a simple thought to identify this supernatural 
ruler with the Divine Wisdom or the Son of God. 

Re ete These ideas do not move within the region of abstract 


implica thought. They are ethical and religious. It was when 
1OnS O 


Cees reflective inquiry was made upon the claims of Christ 
that abstract ideas played their part in the moulding of 
Christian doctrine. Christ claimed to be both Son of 
Man and Son of God. These claims were not merely 
ethical; they were also decidedly supernatural, for 
Christ claimed to do for mankind what could be done 
only by a supernatural being. He claimed to be able to 
take away, in His own person, the sin of the world. This 
claim had a long history behind it in Jewish thought. 
To the Jews the conception of a sin committed by our 
first parents and handed down to posterity was made 
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the expression or manifestation of a binding together 
of humanity in a common nature. This was further 
accentuated by the Jewish belief that to the seed of 
Abraham God would impute no sin. The Jews con- 
sidered themselves as justified before God because they 
were of the seed of Abraham. This connection of the 
race waS no mere physical connection, nor was it 
altogether an inner connection ; Abraham was a present 
power, and in some indefinite way a present personality, 
uniting his people and rendering them free from sin in 
the eyes of God. After the great prophets Amos and 
Hosea had insisted that the fact of their being the seed 
of Abraham did not render them free from sin, the Jews 
hoped the supernatural being, the Son of Man, would 
perform this function for them. But such a work of 
salvation carried with it very deep supernatural implica- 
tions in respect of Him who was to carry it out. It was 
doubtful if the Jews ever considered the nature and 
extent of these implications. 

St. Paul took the problem out of its peculiarly Jewish 
setting and proceeded to universalise it. Coupling the 
conception of the saving power of Christ in relation to 
mankind with the Greek conception of the essence or 
nature of a species as that which rules its individual 
members, St. Paul was able to conceive of Christ as being 
a Divine power in whose life human beings could find 
their life. It is here where St. Paul gives a religious 
conception to Greek thought. His forms or essential 
natures are not hypostatised intellectual constructions, 
nor are they, as with Aristotle, principles of guidance 
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constituting an inner movement and meaning towards 
which development proceeds. 
endowed with life. 


They are spiritual beings 
Their activity in relation to man- 
kind is not merely ethical, although it is this; it is a 
relationship which can lift men into an eternity of being 
and actuality of life beyond death. 

This work of uniting men together and lifting them 
thereby into a higher realm of life was the task of Christ ; 
but when He left His disciples they naturally asked how 
He could perform this task when He was no longer among 
them. The answer they gave was that He accomplished 
it by means of His Spirit, while He Himself undertook 
the larger task of interceding for them at God’s right 
hand. Here again, however, the spirit became a personal 
power or influence acting, not separate from Christ but 
To meet this 
conception Christ and His Spirit were thought of as two 


apart from Him and under His guidance. 


distinct persons but related the one to the other by the 
metaphysical relationship of procession; the Son is 
begotten of the Father and the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son. 

The difficulties of Aristotle’s theory of essence lay in 
giving a clear account of the way in which each essence 
chooses its own particular individuals ; and when it had 
chosen them how it shaped and moulded them so as to 
meet the requirements it imposed upon them. Un- 
doubtedly the essence was embedded within, and became 
concrete only when thus embedded in particular indi- 
viduals; nevertheless by uniting these individuals into 
a class or genus the genus became an individual whole 
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and the essence had to be given some form of reality as the 
spirit of the whole. It was upon this implicit develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s theory that Christian thought fastened. 
The class or genus with which Christian thinkers con- 
cerned themselves was the Church ; its essence or bond of 
unity was the Spirit. The Church was circumscribed in 
nature but not in extent, for men who did not at first 
belong to it came to be members of it. Hence the first 
great difficulty—how did men come within the orbit of 
the Spirit ? Did they, each one of himself, change their 
natures by a moral regeneration and so fit themselves 
to come under the influence of the Spirit, or did the Spirit 
first reach out to them and then change their natures ? 
If each individual first changed his own nature before the 
Spirit could influence him, then, since this change was 
effected without the aid of the Spirit, what could the 
Spirit be said to do further ? If on the other hand the 
Spirit first reached out to individuals and then changed 
their natures, why did it choose some and reject others ? 
It would seem very hard for those who were not chosen, 
for their rejection could be nothing but an arbitrary 
choice on the part of the higher power. The next great 
difficulty was that of deciding through what channels 
within the Church itself the Spirit acted in relation to the 
members. Early in the life of the Church, and very 
largely through St. Paul’s influence, the Church became 
an organised body. Such organisation demanded that 
there should be grades of authority, and it was natural 
to assume that the power of the Spirit worked through 
the higher authorities. They dispensed the gifts of the 
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Spirit through the sacraments and the laying on of hands. 
Nevertheless there were those who maintained that since 
all had access to the same Spirit the power of the Spirit 
worked in a silent and mystic manner throughout the 
life of the Church, and that the sacraments and laying on 
of hands were merely outward signs or rather external 
recognitions on the part of the members that they 
belonged to a body in which this power was present. 
These problems of Church government were in the 
first instance philosophical. The question that pressed 
for answer was this, how is it possible for spiritual powers 
to give to individuals fullness and perfection of spiritual 
life, and also to bind them together in a unity where this 
perfection can exercise complete freedom of activity? 
The Church has never answered this.question ; when she 
became a powerful organisation by taking the place of 
the Roman Empire she became imbued with political 
ideals and thought of her power and organisation after 
a political pattern. By converting creative powers into 
Divine Personalities the Church believed she had given a 
final solution to the problem with which she had to deal ; 
but this was really far from being so. Men could not 
understand how the Divine Persons moved in the souls of 
men and gave to them a deeper and more spiritual life, 
which raised them from the temporal sphere into an 
eternity of being. Those who tried to solve the problem, 
and who were in many instances the heretics of the 
Church, followed severally three main lines of thought. 
Some thought of the Divine Persons as moving towards 
men through the mediation of intermediate powers. God 
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the Son was not of exactly the same substance as God the 
Father ; He was a lesser power, and being nearer to men 
was more akin to them and more able to unite them to 
Himself. While the Church condemned this theory, 
when applied to Persons of the Godhead, she nevertheless 
accepted it in principle when she allowed that the Virgin 
Mother and angels and saints plead before God on behalf 
of those who seek their help. While such a solution may 
have lessened the problem in degree it gave no explanation 
of it in principle ; the difficulty remained as vital as ever, 
for the attempted solution did not reveal how these lesser 
powers gripped into and became creative of the lives of 
the persons whom they were supposed to influence. 
Others sought a solution of the difficulty in the belief 


in a possible mystic union between God and ourselves: 


While experience may give emphasis to the fact that in 
some cases this union is actually realised, and while it 
may be possible for most men, by the exercise of severe 
discipline and meditation, to find God in this way, 
nevertheless mysticism gives no explanation of how or 
why this union takes place. It requires a very great act 
of faith to take the mystic way, and an act of faith which 
at the outset cannot lay claim to any reasoned justifica- 
tion. To sink one’s soul in a mystic experience and to 
see this as the end and purpose and consummation of all 
being, is rather to deny the creative power of God towards 
the individual. It means that the individual cuts himself 
aloof from the interests of earth and of time and by doing 
so loses a great wealth of personality. When man is 
guided through the things of time in such a way that he 
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realises their values in his own consciousness, then it is 
that his life becomes full and concrete and something of 
worth. But he does not guide himself by his own power. 
He works, and God works, and by relating man to the 
world God creates in man’s being the perfection which 
fits him for eternity. While this does not tell us how God 
acts in man’s life, it nevertheless gives some justification 
for the fact that man is placed in the world among the 
things of time. 

Others, again, sought to explain God’s creative power 
upon men by considering His attributes. He is all- 
powerful, all-loving, all-knowing. But all these attributes 
are those of men writ large, and just as they clash in man 
and spoil his work so they clash in God and introduce 
imperfection into the work of His hands. In spite of 
God’s power man sinned, for although evil was banished 
from heaven God could not destroy it altogether. Some 
of these attributes of God were thought of as inimical to 
man; in His anger God gave man over to destruction. 
The harmonising of God’s powers, so that man’s final 
destiny should be assured, was thought of as effected in 
the unity of the three Persons of the Godhead ; Christ’s 
infinite love exercised towards men is able to turn aside 
God’s anger. But ifa harmony of powers is to be effected 
through a plurality of Divine Persons we are in the 
presence of a society of Gods, and their powers are both 
limited and guided by the more fundamental principles 
rendering a society effective in its working. The Church 
has rightly condemned the view that the Persons of the 
Godhead constitute a society. To make social principles, 
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or any principles, fundamental is to give a secondary place 
to personality, and this the Church may not do, for the 
vitality of religion is bound up with the precedence of 
persons over principles. 
When the Church converted ultimate principles into 
Divine Personalities she left no room for speculative 
thought. Facts of experience and a perfection of 
Christian practice consequent upon the acceptance of 
these facts became for her of paramount importance. 
This attitude is well brought out in the words of Bishop 
Westcott. Speaking of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
he writes: ‘No interpretation of these great facts is 
added. They belong to life. They are in themselves 
unchangeable. They stand before us for ever in their 
sublime majesty, part of the history of the world. They 
are unchangeable ; but as the years teach us more of the 
conditions of our own present existence, we see more of 
the Divine revelation which they convey. So we interpret 
them for ourselves. But we shall be slow to place our 
conclusions, even the simplest, by the side of primary 
facts. Where the wilfulness of false teaching has made 
such addition necessary, as in the Nicene Creed, the 
addition is, under some aspects, a loss. It is at best a 
safeguard against error, and not, as we are tempted to 
think, an increase of spiritual knowledge.’ While it is 
undoubtedly true that the relation between God and men, 
and the creative power of God in giving to men fullness 
and perfection of soul-life, are matters of experience, 
nevertheless men cannot altogether submit themselves 


1 The Historic Faith, pp. 25, 26. 
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to the rulings of these facts unless they can understand 
them. Manis part of his world in the activity he exercises 
in relation to it, but he stands distinct from the world and 
of supreme value to himself only when he understands 
that world and the full meaning of all his activity in 
reference to it. Man, too, may sink himself in God and 
he may acquiesce in losing himself in the Divine life, but 
if he is to be something for himself even there, his con- 
sciousness must extend itself over and grasp all that this 
relationship between himself and God implies, and this is 
possible only in knowledge. Not until knowledge supple- 
ments experience can man come to the full perfection 
of his being. In spite of his insistence upon faith as the 
attitude of mind through which we have access to God, 
St. Paul is forced to recognise that in the final consum- 
mation of things we shall know even as we are known 
and that faith must give place to knowledge. 


CHAPTER VII 


MIND AND ITS RELATION TO PRINCIPLES OF REASON: 
THE VIEWS OF MODERN THINKERS 


THE conversion of creative principles of reason into 
Divine Personalities was a great step forward in philo- 
sophic speculation. Had the Church allowed her thinkers 
to proceed further she might have built up a body of 
truth that would have served as a firm foundation for her 
doctrine and worship. Whenever any thinker tried to 
determine, in intellectual terms, God’s relation to man 
and the world, he found himself violating some principles, 
either doctrinal or practical, upon which the Church laid 
stress. The consequence of this was that many of the 
speculative thinkers of mediaeval times found themselves 
branded as heretics. Not until the coercive power of 
the Church was broken did thinkers find themselves free 
to develop their thought in their own way. What the 
mediaevalists had regarded as a final solution, thinkers 
beginning with Descartes regarded as the starting-point 
of a great problem. The former had driven all things to 
their source in personality and they had been satisfied 
with asserting that this personality was Divine ; the latter 
set out to find how personality can sustain the wealth of 
existence streaming from it, and they marked out the 
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course which modern thought was to take until its 
consummation, or else its bankruptcy, according as we 
may be Hegelians or not, in the philosophy of Hegel. 

The first phase of the development consisted in the 
attempt to derive existence from what was considered to 
be the very foundation of personality. Descartes realised 
that thought, which is the essence of self-consciousness, 
and consequently the basis upon which personality must 
To 
possess any nature at all, thought must be active, for it 


be built, carries with it the existence of the thinker. 


consists of conceiving, imagining, perceiving, and so 
forth ; 
there must be the one who thinks. 


therefore at the back of every thought process 
But although 
Descartes had established what was a new principle in the 
history of thought, namely, that existence can flow from 
or be implicated in self-conscious thought, nevertheless 
he found it impossible to make all existence flow from 
thought in this way ; the existence of a material thing is 
very different from the existence of a mind or of a thinker. 
Descartes did not define what he meant by existence ; no 
doubt he considered the idea of existence to be simple 
and self-evident. In the case of self, existence means 
an active consciousness ; but it cannot mean this when 
applied to material things. There was no way for him 
to implicate the existence of these things in the thought 
exercised by finite minds; he was driven therefore to 
implicate them in the Being of God. The Divine Being, 
he tells us, is of such a nature that He will not allow us 
to be deceived when we come to the knowledge of a 


world of material things as the result of our thinking. 
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This solution, however, is not altogether satisfactory. 
Descartes’ aim was to make existence and essence one, or 
at all events to show how existence flowed of necessity 
from essence. He thought of God as knowing what 
existence is and as communicating that knowledge to us, 
or rather guiding our knowledge so that when we think, 
the result of our thought shall be in accordance with the 
truth concerning existence. But to make God guarantee 
to us the existence of the objects of our thought does not 
make existence flow either from our thought or from 
God’s thought ; material things remained a kind of hard 
externality outside both our lives and the life of God. 

It was at this point that Spinoza took up the problem. 
The first definition with which Spinoza starts identifies 
existence and essence in that which is highest and most 
comprehensive. ‘I understand that to be cause of itself 
whose essence involves existence and whose nature 
cannot be conceived unless existing.’ This is quite in 
agreement with Descartes’ ‘I think, therefore I exist.’ 
Spinoza, however, drops the reference to the ‘I,’ which is 
finite, and puts God in its place. He maintains that 
God, because He is the infinite perfection, is the only 
being who exists in virtue of His essence or nature. 

The essence or nature of material objects is revealed 
to us in the contents of ideas. These contents are not 
actually existing objects. We believe that our ideas 
have objective truth in the sense that what they reveal 
to us possesses existence ; but the existence is not in the 
content of the idea; it is only referred to by means of 
this content. It was this belief that led Descartes to 
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find the truth of such ideas in the character of God as 
one who would not deceive us. Spinoza, however, tries 
to do away with this passage from idea to existence. 
Previously it had been held that only the content of 
thought is essence : Spinoza, however, maintains that 
extension, which is the foundation of material existence, 
is not an existence in its own right but an essence. God, 
he tells us, is the only existence, and He includes within 
Himself both thought and extension as His attributes. 
Spinoza holds that there is therefore no need to pass from 
the content of thought as essence to material reality as 
existence. The passage is from extension to God and 
from thought to God, both being aspects of His one life. 

Spinoza’s philosophy marks a return to mediaeval 
ways of thinking. It was customary among the thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, as it is the custom in Catholic thought 
to-day, to try to discover God's attributes, and from 
these to deduce the existence and the character of all 
things. God is all-powerful, therefore He created the 
world; He is all-wise and by His wisdom He gave to 
the world its form and ordered its course; He is all- 
loving and in His love He created men to be His children. 
But there was a difficulty in trying to deduce the world 
and all that is in it from these particular aspects of 
God’s life; power, love, wisdom, and so forth, are not 
only attributes of God’s life, they are also characteristic 
of every one’s life; the only difference between men and 
God is that in God’s life they are extended to infinity, 
whereas in the lives of men they are very limited in their 
scope and effect. Nevertheless, if it is from). these 
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attributes that God is able to create and rule the world 
of time and existence, man also, although to a far more 
limited extent, ought to be able to create and to rule 
existence, for he possesses these attributes in virtue of 
his own personality. But Spinoza would not allow that 
man possesses this power of calling things into existence 
and of keeping them there; hence the need of deducing 
‘the world from God by way of attributes which are not 
those characteristic of our human and finite personality. 

Spinoza, however, was never able to give to God’s 
Personality a fullness of being and a unity of character 
which would enable him to deduce the world from God 
and to see that world and our thought about it as flowing 
from one source in the completeness of God’s life. At 
the back of Spinoza’s mind there was the conviction that 
while the world belongs to God and while thought belongs 
to God, nevertheless they are His possessions rather 
than the very centre of His Being. It was this Being of 
God, that which made up His Personality and from which 
all His attributes flow, that eluded Spinoza. Moreover, 
he lost his grip of the material world and came to regard 
its existence as of no value. By converting existence 
into an essence or attribute of God, Spinoza was forced 
to approximate it in nature to the only other essence he 
knew, namely, thought. The fundamental relationship 
that holds within the content of a thought is the logical 
one of ground and consequent. Ground and consequent 
are thus eternal relations within essence. The relation- 
ship that rules in the world of matter is that of cause and 
effect. Since essence and extension are both attributes 
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of God they correspond one with another. The character- 
istic of eternity which belongs to thought came also to 
belong to existence, and the relationships between objects 


‘came therefore to be thought of as eternal rather than 


temporal. Causes, effects, and temporal processes were 
in consequence thought of as partial and inadequate 
revelations of reality. At the same time, however, 
Spinoza was never able to explain why these partial 
revelations should manifest themselves; he tended 
therefore to consider them as a spurious reality and a 
mere excrescence on the face of the real. 

Leibnitz, like Spinoza, drives both material existence 
and thought, in its character of essence, back to the self. 
With Spinoza the passage is from an Infinite personality 
to a finite world; with Leibnitz the world finds its being 
within the lives of a plurality of finite selves. He insists 
that the detailed content which we know as existence 
lives in the consciousness through which it is revealed, 
and it is within this consciousness that it has its being. 
No content, however, stands by itself; it is always and 
of necessity part of a world of content; every object 
we perceive rises to perception only within the context 
of a world of objects. If a content lies in the conscious- 
ness which perceives it and if it is perceived only as part 
of a world, there must consequently be as many worlds 
as there are finite centres of consciousness. Yet all 
selves believe that they perceive the same world; this 
is, Leibnitz tells us, because their minds have been set 
in a mutual agreement or a pre-established harmony, 
and in virtue of this agreement they can communicate one 
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with another on the basis of their perceptions. Having 
driven the world to a place within the life of finite selves, 
Leibnitz has the further task of showing how its main 
features are dependent upon the character of the finite 
self. There are, he tells, two sides to the world of material 
existence ; there is, in the first place, its nature, together 
with the logical dependence of the various parts of that 
nature one upon another; and there is, in the second 
place, the passage of the content through time, whereby 
its nature steps out of its non-temporal or logical character 
and becomes a living, and active and changing somewhat. 
Leibnitz asserts that the principles guiding the implica- 
tions of a thing’s nature or essence proceed from the 
logical character of the subject, and those guiding its 
connections in time, whereby one thing follows from 
another in a causal sequence, are dependent upon the 
psychological character of the self. Thus the one set 
of principles are made to follow from the nature of the 
understanding, the other set from the nature of the will. 
' But essence and existence are not two different 
spheres of reality; reality is one in both essence and 
existence. In the same way both will and understanding 
are moments in the one self. This means that the world 
as it is in space and time, and the world as it is bound 
down by logical principles of reason, must be traced to 
the same source, namely, the individual self. Ina perfect 
knowledge of reality existence would be perceived through 
essence, and the cause of any existence would equate 
with the reasons for its nature. In the case of causes and 
effects there never is an adequate and ultimate cause, 
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or series of causes, because every cause is connected 
with another in an endless chain. There is thus an 
ultimate contingency which is not to be found in the 
realm of reason. There must consequently be some- 
thing in the nature of the self which divides it, preventing 
it from being a unity of principle by reference to which 
the reality known to it can be adequately explained. 
Leibnitz explains this want of unity in the self as con- 
fusion in our perception, and it is this confusion that 
causes our failure to fully understand reality. 

To attribute the most fundamental characteristics 
of the world in space and time to a confusion in our 
knowledge renders necessary an examination of the 
nature of knowledge itself, in order to discover the sources 
of such confusion and the possibility of setting it aside. 
As a result of this the great problem of philosophy now 
came to turn on the question as to how existence, with 
its space and time and its laws of nature, is bound 
up with the experienced content of the individual self. 
The tendency was to regard this content from the 
psychological point of view and to seek to derive 
existence from the psychological content and activities 
of individual selves. At the same time the logical, 
or that which belongs to reason, still remained as a 
dim background with which existence was somehow 
or other related. But this logical background became 
more and more inexplicable as the psychological became 
more important. With a falling away of the elements 
of reason existence lost its consistency and coherence. 
This was the course of development that took place in 
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the English Empirical school, a development which 
ended in complete scepticism. 

The attempt to derive reality from personality had 
proved itself a failure. Neither the unknown personality 
of God nor the known personalities of finite selves were 
able to supply the fullness and the necessary coherence 
from which the world of reality could proceed. At the 
same time, however, the course of philosophical specula- 
tion had made it quite clear that reality is somehow 
dependent upon selfhood and that beyond the region 
of selfhood lay only a barren waste of nothingness. 
This led Kant and his successors to a new conception 
of selfhood. They thought of the self as impersonal, 
and they called it transcendental. 

The self from which Kant sought to derive both the 
world and finite selves is universal rather than individual, 
logical rather than psychological. As merely logical it 
would never be active ; as merely psychological it would 
never be universal; but again, as unity of both logical 
and psychological it would merely be a single, individual 
self. It is consequently not a self but selfhood, and 
selfhood as an active energy pulsating through each in- 
dividual self and prescribing a constitution to each self in 
virtue of which the individual self is self. Thus each self 
is sensibility, is understanding, and is reason in virtue of 
its dependence upon the universal selfhood involved in it. 

Selfhood, however, never exists except in the medium 
of individual centres of consciousness. In its efforts to 
find itself here it becomes active in relation to the par- 
ticularity and multiplicity which belong to individual 
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selves. The universal spirit of self has to move through 
every piece of multiplicity that the individual presents 
to it; it can only do so by ramifying itself through the 
multiplicity ; it moves from point to point by means of 
principles which follow from its own nature and in which 
it can recognise itself, or through which it can keep its 
own identity when passing from point to point. Thus 
the universal self becomes concrete in a number of 
principles unifying the content of experience. It is clear 
that in Kant’s philosophy the problems of the nature of 
essence and of existence and of their relation one to 
another take on an entirely new aspect. With Kant 
existence is not something added to a nature or essence. 
The giving of existence to any content is the fixing of 
that content within a concrete system of spatial and 
temporal relationships. These relationships binding con- 
tents together in the unity of existence are rational 
principles ; their rationality follows from the fact that 
they are the media through which the universal self 
implied in all experience asserts itself, and finds itself 
in that through which it asserts itself; hence the con- 
tention of the transcendental idealists that the real is 
the rational and the rational the real. 

Kant, however, was not successful in permeating 
existence through and through with rationality. He 
started with the multiplicity and contingency which 
reveal themselves in sense. The multiplicity of sense 
is mediated through individual selves, and it is by their 
means that this multiplicity is ushered into the realm 
of experience. Such multiplicity therefore presupposes 
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individual selves as its explanation. Are such selves 
metaphysical reals behind, or beyond, or underneath 
existence, ushering in existence and yet not of existence ° 
There is much in Kant to suggest that he thought of them 
in this way, but nevertheless such a view is alien to the 
tendency of his philosophy. Just as with Leibnitz, so 
with Kant, it is the individual, psychological or empirical 
self that is the source of contingency within experience. 
But whereas Leibnitz made the individual self the basis 
of a metaphysical construction, Kant refuses to do this, 
because reason and logic will not bear an irrationality 
and contingency at their very centre. 

_ Kant has to show how reason can take up this irration- 
ality and resolve it. The first requirement of knowledge 
on the part of mind is a power of receptivity in respect 
of the detailed content that constitutes matter of know- 
ledge. Without this multiplicity or detailed content of 

experience the self could not become active in its unifying 
- function. There must therefore be multiplicity before 
reason can work. Reason can say nothing as to the 
nature of this multiplicity beyond the fact that in some 
way or another it must be adaptable to its unifying 
activity. Thus because reason postulates multiplicity 
and because this multiplicity is adaptable to reason, the 
multiplicity must be inherent in reason, although reason 
is not its source. While stressing the universal elements 
involved in all experience and tracing these elements 
to their ultimate source in the universal character of 
the spirit of mind, Kant did not give an adequate account 
of the nature of particularity and contingency. He 
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found it impossible to resolve all particularity and con- 
tingency, so that they could be taken up by universal 
reason. The particular nature of the multiplicity of 
sense and the facts of its appearance to or in mind at 
any moment remained inexplicable on any principles of 
reason. These are bound up with mind in its indi- 
viduality. In his ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ Kant 
wished to avoid the question as to the function which 
the empirical and individual self plays in knowledge ; 
nevertheless the problem pressed for solution and Kant 
had to deal with it in his later Critiques. 

Reason or the universal spirit of mind, Kant main- ~ 
tains, has not merely to constitute a presented content 
into an object or system of objects which it can know 
and through the knowledge of which it can find itself; 
it has also to present objects to itself as ends in relation 
to which it can act and for the realisation of which it 
can strive. In this activity reason is practical rather 
than theoretical. But although it is practical it must 
manifest its universality and purity, that is to say, its 
independence of all that is particular and empirical ; 
it must not be moved therefore by impulses or desires, 
for these are particular through and through. Our will, 
however, in so far as we are individual persons, is moved 
in this way, and on account of this the commands of 
duty all take the form of an ‘ ought.’ This means that 
what is willed is external to the life of the one who wishes 
it. An absolutely pure will would create its own mani- 
fold and would have no need of an ‘ought.’ All its 
actions would move from its own universality. Just 
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as the universal self is implicit inevery act of knowledge, 
so the perfect, will is implicit in every act of will. Each 
individual will, therefore, implies a perfect will which 
strives to come to realisation in the individual. Such a 
will is the ultimate source and end of all activity, and 
every human being, in so far as he is moved by perfection 
of willing, possesses ultimate worth. Kant therefore 
maintains that every rational being exists as an end in 
himself, and that it is the duty of each person to act so 
that humanity, whether in his own person or in that of 
another, is always an end, never a means. This law of 
duty presupposes a plurality of rational beings, and it 
is on account of this presupposition that Kant arrives 
at the idea of a Kingdom of Souls or Realm of Ends. 
This view of Kant’s raises two questions of great 
importance. The first is that of the being or existence 
of the rational will; the second concerns the reasons 
for postulating a plurality of such wills. The existence 
of a rational being must be an entirely different matter 
from the existence of an object. An object exists when 
it has its place within the spatial and temporal series. 
A rational being cannot fall within this series on account 
of the simple fact that he rules the series. Kant wishes 
to consider the self which wills as a universal selfhood 
implied in all particular acts of will on the part of the 
empirical self. But the mere fact of willing destroys 
the purity of the self which wills. Wherever the power 
of will is exercised it moves from a concrete life to the 
realisation of greater concreteness. Kant is fully aware 
that this is the case, for when he maintains that the 
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autonomous will, that is to say, the will that acts purely 
from itself alone and is determined by conditions which 
it imposes upon itself, is virtuous ; and when he describes 
virtue as worth, he is forced to describe worth in terms of 
happiness. Thus the autonomous will has to find its 
being in a concreteness of activity directed to the realisa- 
tion of a life filled with the particularity of impulses and 
desires, and the pure self is active and comes into existence 
only in empirical selves. The realm of ends is conse- 
quently a realm of imperfect wills, not one of which is 
autonomous. The law of duty, however, demands that 
each person shall be treated as an end in himself. But 
only a pure will can be thus treated; an empirical will 
filled with the particularity of impulse, desire and sense 
has no right to be regarded in this way. The dilemma 
for Kant is this: If the autonomous will exists, it cannot 
be perfect ; if it does not exist, then the law of duty, | 
which asks that each person who wills shall be treated 
as an end in himself, is unmeaning. He tries to get over 
the difficulty by identifying the autonomous will with 
an ideal humanity that becomes realised in the life of 
each person. The reply to this is that humanity is 
unintelligible except as a community of persons, and 
any respect one has for humanity is the respect for a 
plurality of persons each like himself. 

The way This lowering or particularising of the Pure Self, 

in which ee Wael ER fsa 

Sane whether as implied in knowledge or in willing, takes a 

nature. further stage of development in the ‘ Critique of Judg- 
ment.’ In this Critique Kant maintains that nature 
realises within itself the same freedom which rules man’s 
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life as a moral being, and because of this reveals its 
affinity to man’s nature and its adaptation to the same 
purposive urge that rules in man’s life. When man acts 
as a moral being, the fullness and unity of his life form 
a whole which rules and subordinates to itself all the 
elements going to make up that life. It is here that 
freedom lies—namely, in this power which the self has 
of distributing itself throughout all its varied contents, 
and thereby giving them unity. Kant maintains that 
the objects going to constitute nature, and especially 
the parts of nature which are organic, show the same 
subordination of parts to whole, and reveal the whole 
as an idea or system of informing principles working 
throughout and holding together all the parts. Further- 
more, the intellectual principles of cause and effect, 
substance and attributes, more or less, and so on, bite 
into the particularity of sense through being made instru- 
ments of the informing principle of wholeness. For 
example, one element a is the cause of another element 8, 
to the extent c, through a limited range of material d, 
on account of a certain design or purpose or wholeness 
which ABCD possesses, and through which the causal 
activity runs. Not only is this true of the constitution 
of individual objects, but it is also true of the whole of 
nature; objects are related to one another through 
causal relationships; but such relationships are all 
guided, limited, and directed in subordination to the 
informing breath of the whole. It is when such sub- 
ordination to purpose manifests itself to us that we 
recognise that in which it exists as beautiful. 
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On this view it is the concrete nature of the whole 
which determines the principles that rule in the whole. 
The whole is thus logically prior to the principles that 
are constructive of it. Since the world of nature reveals 
itself as a plurality of such wholes it must follow that 
this world is ruled, not by mere logical principles, but 
by centres each endowed with its own unique power 
of guidance. Kant, however, maintained that this is 
merely a way in which we may regard nature; we can- 
not assert as a necessity of thought that purpose rules 
in nature. But surely, we may reply, the necessities 
of our moral life and of its legitimate activity have 
as much claim to be considered valid as have the 
necessities of our intellectual life. Had the view of 
the ‘Critique of Judgment’ been held from the first 
then it would have necessitated a very great change in 
the ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ The principles which 
render objects known to us would not have been the 
different forms of assertion of a pure self in reference to 
a manifold that is presented to it. They would have 
been rather the principles which enable us as active 
selves to co-operate with other selves, all of whom 
manifest an endeavour after concreteness and fullness 
of individual life. Kant has wished to place the basis 
of all the concreteness, fullness and system of life in 
reason and in its principles; he has failed however to 
do so, for the concreteness and movement that make 
life systematic and whole claim something of their 
source in that which is individual, empirical and 


psychological. 
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Kant tried to derive the existence of the material 
world from the rationality of selfhood. He failed to 
do this because the multiplicity of sense, out of which 
existing objects are constituted, revealed itself as being 
independent of the rational side of mind; it remained 
a hard somewhat revealing itself to individual minds, 
and only to these minds, but nevertheless something 
which was not created by them but which they had to 
find. The question which Kant’s immediate successors 
asked themselves was this: Is it possible to regard 
multiplicity as an aspect of rational principles? Fichte 
maintained that it is possible to do so. He makes it 
clear that Kant’s separation between a manifold forced 
upon the self, and a form given through the self’s assertion 
of itself in relation to this manifold, is unjustifiable. He 
shows that the forms of space and time are not mere 
forms rendering a multiplicity unity ; on the contrary, 
each of these forms involves an infinite divisibility which 
is itself the potency of multiplicity, so that the forms 
themselves harbour the multiplicity which they render 
unity. Furthermore, this infinite divisibility is the 
possibility of the self’s continued assertion of itself 
throughout every act by means of which it makes its 
own possession the concrete material which forms its 
life. Thus this multiplicity is given in and through the 
activity of consciousness, and is a determination of the 
self by means of the activity of the self. 

There is always associated with existence, however, 
a certain aspect of externality which has to be accounted 
for. Kant gave to objects their aspect of externality 
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by connecting the manifold with causes that lie entirely 
outside minds. Having made the manifold dependent 
upon the self rather than upon causes external to 
the self, Fichte has to account for the appearance of 
externality which belongs to objects. He interprets 
externality to the mind as limitation placed upon the 
mind’s activity. For instance, I look and see the book 
in front of me as having a square shape, white edges, 
and so on. However much I look I shall not be able to 
alter that colour and that shape. Naturally we seek a 
ground for this limitation and we consider that ground 
as something constraining the self and as therefore 
external to it. Fichte holds, however, that it is the self 
which sets the limitations by means of which it is con- 
strained. Suppose we take a hard and coloured surface 
we can divide that surface into smaller ones each of which 
is hard and coloured. But we carry out the division 
only because we want to do so in order to fulfil some 
definite purpose which we set before ourselves. Not 
until the division is carried out do the smaller surfaces, 
which are its results, merit the character of existence. 
Thus objectivity which confronts the self is, Fichte 
maintains, only the self’s activity moving through its 
own self-set limitations, so that it can regard the results 
of these limitations as a realm of objects over against 
which it can assert itself. In this way Fichte tried to 
do away with even the last bit of externality clinging 
to objects. 

Fichte’s The question now arises for Fichte as to whether a 
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consciousness can be called real. Its independence and 
externality have vanished, and it seems a mere set of 
images shaped and fashioned by the mind itself and 
lacking those characteristics through which it can claim 
existence for itself. The self merely beholds a world of 
images; no matter how highly systematised such a 
world may be, it remains nevertheless a dead, lifeless, 
and unsatisfying world—a world of pictures which we 
create in order to look at. ‘A system of knowledge is 
of necessity a system of mere images, without any reality, 
meaning, or purpose. . . . The reality which you think 
you have seen, a world of sense quite independent of 
yourself, whose slave you feared to become, has dis- 
appeared before your eyes; the whole of this world of 
sense arises only through knowledge and is itself our 
knowledge ; but knowledge is not reality, and it is not 
reality just because it is knowledge. . . . And now you 
look for something different from the mere picture of the 
the still Real . . . you seek a reality other than that 
which has just been destroyed. . . . But you will seek 
in vain if you try to find it in knowledge, or to create 
it there, or to grasp it by means of knowledge.’ + 

It is impossible to regard the world of material 
existence as a world of mere shadows cast by man’s 
imagination upon the background of his consciousness ; 
at the same time existence cannot be allowed to remain 
a hard realm external to the creative activity of selfhood. 
Hegel tried to get rid of the difficulty by implicating 
existence or being in the logical development of reason. 


1 Die Bestimmung des Menschen, Reclams Edition, p. 83. 
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Starting with self-consciousness as the form which reason 
takes, he calls this self-consciousness active spirit. He 
conceives it as creating and holding that which it knows, 
and finding its own fullness of life in these creative and 
conserving activities. Spirit is thus a universal move- 
ment in and through which reality is revealed and in 
which it is held. Reality, he tells us, takes shape and is 
only when gripped by a reflective activity which turns 
back upon itself and upon that which it grips, and holds 
both as moments in one act of knowledge. Consciousness 
can never be sel/-consciousness, and therefore knowledge, 
unless it is able to turn round upon itself and upon that 
which is presented to it, and to say of the latter ‘this 
1s’ or ‘this has being.’ Thus whenever a content is 
held in self-consciousness there is always the added 
implication that it has being. Being is thus the most 
fundamental of the categories determining the character 
of content as that content reveals itself in knowledge. 
Having revealed existence as a moment in reason, 
Hegel’s next task is that of showing how thought pene- 
trates into, and shapes existence. He maintains that 
all determination of content is carried out by means of 
the logical process of predication. All predication can 
be summed up as the dividing up of contents into classes 
or kinds and the placing of each content in one of these 
classes to the exclusion of the other classes. But 
significant predication always combines under one prin- 
ciple the class retained and the classes excluded. When 
I say ‘this is blue’ I also imply that it is not red, nor 
yellow, nor any other colour. The colour blue implies 
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its contraries and involves their unity under a higher 
principle of predication, namely, that of colour. Thus 
all predication is carried out by means of a thought 
process whereby a content reveals its existence by relating 
itself to its opposite on the basis of a logical principle 
that is implied in both the content and its opposite. 
One colour, for instance, is bound to another colour in 
existential unity, by means of the classificatory scheme 
which reveals each colour for what it is. Were this 
existential unity absent, then each colour would exclude 
even reference to every other colour; as a consequence 
of this we should never be able to conceive of them as 
being related one to another as colours. The same thing 
is true of every other content that goes to make up the 
concrete character of our world of knowledge. It is not 
the case that being as such implies not-being, but that 
the being of this particular content implies its not-being 
in the being of some other particular content. 
Complications are introduced into this scheme when 
Hegel comes to consider the facts of time and the existence 
of finite centres of consciousness. Logical principles are 
independent of time, therefore that which is implicated 
in them and which gives to them their concrete character 
must also be independent of time. This means that the 
whole of reality possesses its own distinctive being prior 
to any knowledge of it on our part. It also means that 
the process whereby reality is rendered what it is must 
be eternal or non-temporal. There must therefore be 
a full and systematic unity of all things in which each 
object finds its concrete reality through the medium of 
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the full expression of all its implications. Now the 
implications of an object’s being are discovered by us 
through the process of judging. True, the meaning of 
the judgment is logical, but its carrying out is psycho- 
logical; that is, the judgment is a temporal process 
carried out by finite minds. Not until a judgment is 
actually made about objects do those objects reveal the 
characteristics which we eventually know them to possess. 
Before this revelation takes place objects are only possible 


objects of experience ; when it does take place the objects | 


become actual objects of experience. It might be said 
that the difference between the possibility and the 
actuality of an object does not lie in the object itself 
but is merely a difference of attitude on our part towards 
the object ; that an object is for ever what its implica- 
tions make it, and that implications rest in the meaning 
of the judgment, irrespective of whether the judgment is 
made by any finite mind or minds. I would point out, 
however, that the judgment never is until it is made; 
it has no reality except as a real process carried out 
through the medium of an individual mind or minds; 
consequently its eternal meaning never gives actuality 
to an object until that meaning crystallises itself out in 
the process whereby the judgment is made. There is 
thus a possible world, coherent, systematic and closely 
knit, striving to become actual through the activities of 
individual minds ; and an actual world where coherence 
is being slowly built up, where system has ragged ends, 
and where objects have to wait upon the processes of 
finite minds before they can find their place in the 
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structure of the world to which they belong. The only 
systematic unity of reality that we can ever know, or 
to which we can adapt ourselves, or which can make its 
influence felt within our lives, is this actual world. The 
perfect world or the absolute remains something which 
ought to be and which perhaps might be, but which never 
actually is. 

Hegel would reply, however, that the perfect and 
systematic unity of reality is a world of meaning; it 
is behind every fragmentary bit of reality that we grip 
within our finite experience; it is the guide to every 
effort on our part to get a fuller and more adequate view 
of what the universe really is. And, moreover, every 
step that we make in getting a clearer manifestation of 
reality is a development or progress within reality itself. 
It means that the perfect and systematic unity of reality 
gradually realises or actualises itself in our lives. But 
is it, we ask, through our efforts or through its own efforts 
that the absolute becomes actual in our experience and 
- presents itself to us in the fragmentary ways which we call 
our views of the world ? Let us suppose that it actualises 
itself by its own efforts. It must step out of its eternity 
of meaning and become creative of finite centres of 
consciousness ; it must endow these centres of conscious- 
ness with the power of mirroring itself in countless ways, 
all of them inadequate; it must then find room within 
itself for the finite minds which it has produced, and also 
for the broken reflections of itself which these minds 
have created. But there is no reason why the Absolute 
should produce these minds ; it is, of itself, all-inclusive 
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and perfect ; nor is there anything within the Absolute 
which will enable it to step out from its eternity of 
character to become active in the production of finite 
centres of consciousness coming into being in time and 
passing away at points in time. The logical movement 
of the Absolute is non-temporal ; its movement is from 
being to not-being and from both of these to becoming, 
and so on; no movement in the actual world of time ever 
proceeds in this way. 

We can imagine Hegel insisting that the Absolute 
is Spirit in virtue of the fact that the fundamental prin- 
ciples by which all its content is bound together are 
logical in character; it is therefore akin to the finite 
minds which it produces; its life moves through their 
lives and the measure of their success in portraying the 
nature of ultimate reality is the measure of their par- 
ticipation in its own spirituality. But such an argument 
as this obscures the issue. The Spirituality of the 
Absolute contains no psychological moments, whereas it 
is the psychological elements in finite minds which enable 
them to move and to build up in their lives the contents 
they abstract from the bosom of the Absolute. If we 
place psychological elements within the Absolute and 


allow them to have free play there we should destroy 


the Absolute; if, on the other hand, we deny psycho- 
logical character to finite selves we destroy them, for 
the pulsating life of consciousness is only possible because 
it is through and through psychological ; for the finite 
self, the logical is merely an instrument for gathering 
content together and holding it, and the self flings itself 
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through that content so that it can feel its life moving 
at a greater intensity. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the Absolute 
is actualised in finite minds by the activities of those 
minds themselves. Hegel himself plays with this idea. 
He regards the Absolute as becoming actualised in human 
life through the progress of history. Whatever else 
history may be, it is primarily a movement through 
which individual souls seek to come into closer harmony 
one with another. It is thus individual souls who 
manipulate and determine sense content so as to render 
that content the manifestation of an objective world of 
things. Such manifestation must be carried out on 
principles which are the measure of the efforts of these 
souls to make the relations between themselves closer 
and more harmonious. For instance, the animals do 
not get beyond a world determined by a few categories 
such as that a thing is, that it changes, and so forth. 
They never think of objects as connected with other 
objects through a network of laws; the poverty and 
meagreness of the categories which they use to determine 
their world is entirely due to the fact that they are unable 
to find richness and complexity of soul life for themselves, 
because they have not the capacity for forming closely- 
knit and harmonious moral relationships among them- 
selves. If it is through the medium of individual souls 
that reality is determined, then there is no need for a 
hard and fast and closely-knit system of fully determined 
objects as a guide to finite souls in their efforts to 
characterise the nature of reality. 
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Thus Hegel’s philosophy raises insuperable difficulties. 
It really amounts to this contradiction, namely, that on 
the one hand finite souls must be the creators of the | 
world in which the Absolute Spirit can find its realisation 
and its life, whereas on the other hand the Absolute 
Spirit is the creator of whatever reality, value, and 
richness of life finite spirits possess. If you are serious 
with the Absolute, then there is no need for the existence 
of finite spirits, nay their very existence is altogether 
unmeaning and an excrescence ; if you are serious with 
finite spirits, then the Absolute is less than they, being 
merely their result. 

The development of philosophy has thus shown that 
while the world of reality is dependent upon the self or 
upon selves, nevertheless, neither the transcendental self 
of the idealists, nor the monadistic selves of Leibnitz, 
nor yet the self as a bundle of contents, as Hume con- 
ceived it to be, will serve as the basis of reality. Some 
other conception of selves and of their activities must be 
found if we are to explain the world in the light of selves. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXISTENCE AND THE SELF 


BEFORE we try to find a new conception of the self and 
its activity which will enable us, by its means, to interpret 
the nature of reality, we must consider a number of 
attempts to make selfhood the end, or the last item, or 
the crowning phase of a development that precedes its 
coming into being. The course of thought from Kant 
to Hegel had tended to eliminate the idea of self as an 
individuality from whose activity the world of existence 
springs into being. But even Hegel could not regard 
existence as something altogether independent of the 
character which is given to it in virtue of the fact that 
it is upheld by minds or selves. What he did, therefore, 
in order to render individual minds of non-effect while 
making their point of view determinant of the nature of 
reality, was to give to existence as a whole the character 
of mind. Existence itself was not considered by him 
to be a mind, nor yet was it thought to be mental, as we 
should use that word ; rather was it that Hegel divorced 
mind from its concrete individual setting and predicated 
it of the whole of existence. This is the origin of the 
modern use of the term spirit, for existence as endowed 
with the character of mind became for Hegel what is 
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known as objective spirit. What we wish to ask at the 
present juncture is this: Can existence of itself harbour 
spirituality, systematise itself by its means and finally call 
into being individual minds as its product ? Or is it not 
rather true that spirituality is a character of individual 
minds alone and that these instead of being the product 
of a spiritual process are its initiators and its guide? 

The more modern developments of the thought we 
are considering consist in the attempts to regard the 
Absolute as a whole of existence possessing its own 
spirituality together with the power of endowing that 
which falls within it with whatever reality it may possess. 
Both selves and individual existences thus become 
secondary formations within the life of the whole; at 
the same time, however, the whole realises itself in these 
formations, which are the outcome of its, activity, the 
manifestations of its life and spirituality, and the 
reflections of its character. That things and events are 
sustained by that which is greater than themselves is 
often considered so true as almost to be a commonplace. 
No event and no object remains within itself and. for 
itself. Through the medium of a multiplicity of relation- 
ships it reaches backwards and forwards into other 
events and other objects. Every object and every event 
thus presupposes or implicates a whole which transcends 
that object and that event, and sustains it in its being 
and activity by relating it to other objects and events. 

But while it is true that every object connects itself 
with the whole in which it finds itself, nevertheless it 


holds and cherishes an individuality of its own. In 
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virtue of this individuality it chooses its partners, its 
companions, and even its enemies; and again in virtue 
of this individuality it determines the ways in which it 
shall act in reference to what it has picked out from the 
rest of the world. It is clear, therefore, that the con- 
ception of individuality is of profound importance for 
understanding the nature of reality, and it is with a 
theory of the nature of individuality that Bosanquet, 
who is the most important of those who consider the 
conception of existence as a whole to be the key to the 
nature of ultimate reality, starts his philosophy. 
According to Bosanquet an individual is a systematic 
whole whose internal structure is coherent, harmonious, 
and self-maintaining. It is important to remember, 
however, that this internal economy, this harmony and 
coherence are realised and maintained only through a 
constant activity ; a static individuality is an impossi- 
bility. An individual could not attain to, much less 
maintain, its character of individuality, or maintain 
itself as an individual existence, were it static: because 
every character or quality or content it possesses is really 
the expression of a continued activity carried out in 
relation to other contents and characters and qualities. 
Furthermore, finite individuality is always a matter of 
degree ; coherence and consistency are always being 
upset, or at least manifesting themselves in dependence 
upon that which is beyond them ; hence there are always 
required external aids or conditions to retrieve the balance 
or to render continuous the activity in which individuality 
rests. Thus a machine has to be looked after, the animal 
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body has to be fed, the soul has to react continually in 
knowledge and will and feeling with an external world. 
This leads us to the idea of a completely self-maintaining 
whole which is commensurate with the whole of reality. 
... ‘The spirit of totality is the clue to reality, value, 
and freedom.’! ‘The logical spirit, the tendency of 
parts to self-transcendence and absorption in wholes, 
is the birth impulse of initiative.’? ‘We all of us ex- 
perience the Absolute, because the Absolute is in every- 
thing. And as it is in everything we do or suffer, we 
may even say that we experience it more fully than 
we experience anything else, especially as one profound 
characteristic runs through the whole. And that is, 
that the world does not let us alone; it drives us from 
pillar to post, and the very chapter of accidents, as we 
call it, confronts us with an extraordinary mixture of 
opportunity and suffering, which is itself opportunity.’ ? 
Another writer of the same school emphasises this view, 
namely, that reality is the one systematic whole made 
up of lower systems. ‘ Every fact isa system, ‘“‘ This” 
is a system . . . the mere “ this “ as distinguished from 
“that.” It is something distinct as against something 
else, rounded off as against something else, and it has 
its own character or quality were it only that it occupies 
a different spot in space. Every “ particular’’ is a 
system, and has its character arising out of its qualities. 
The Universe as a whole is but a system of such systems, 


cellular throughout, so to speak, like the living body.’ * 
1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 23. 
2 Tbid., p. 24. $ Ibid., Pp. 27. 
4 4 Faith that Enquires, by Sir Henry Jones, p. 61. 
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If reality is thus a systematic unity it must follow 
that each part sustains every other part. This is possible 
because every part is of the one whole, and the whole 
is present to it and in it. But how, we ask, can the 
whole be present to each of its parts? The principle 
of unity upon which Bosanquet insists is that of relevancy. 
A thing or quality maintains itself in being and activity 
only in so far as it is relevant to, and harmonious with, 
other things. One thing, however, cannot be relevant 
to another except in the unity of a whole which is present 
to both; and it is the nature and character of the whole 
which determines the relevancy that the one part has to 
the other. The meaning of the term relevancy is brought 
to clearest expression in connection with the art of dis- 
course. One phrase or sentence is relevant to another 
in so far as it carries the discourse along in a way that 
enables us to grasp the unity of meaning that the discourse 
is meant to express. Thus in knowledge we move from 
content to content, each content bearing the other, and 
all being borne by a conception of the whole to which 
they are tending. Thought is that which guides know- 
ledge in this way ; it starts with a whole, and possesses 
that whole throughout the course of its own develop- 
ment. At the same time, however, the whole which 
thought possesses is being creatively enriched by the 
parts which are immanent in or to the whole and which 
themselves are being created in and for the whole by the 
process of thought. In the case of thought, however, 
the contents of the process are always thoughts or ideas. 


These ideas have a certain mediate contact with reality, 
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but they are not the reality of which they are ideas. 
Bosanquet maintains, however, that the process of reality, 
by means of which the whole is present to its parts, is 
a thought process the same in principle as that which 
governs our knowledge. True, this process is not medi- 
ated by thoughts or ideas, because thoughts are secondary 
elements in thought. It is because objective thought 
first binds content to content, in the medium of coherence 
and harmony, that ideas or thoughts can afterwards 
refer to contents as being connected one with another. 
Nor again is this objective thought necessarily conscious 
thought, in the sense in which conscious thought is the 
characteristic of finite minds. ‘What I am interested 
in pointing out may be taken to mean . . . that Nature 
below conscious intelligence, and Providence, if we like 
to call it so, above, can achieve, without the help of 
a relevant explicit consciousness, results of the same 
general type as those which are ascribed to the guidance 
of finite minds. The participation of the organic world 
in history is thoroughly continuous with that of the 
material world; and it will hardly be contended that 
in the former at all events finite consciousness is operative, 
or that the process is not mechanical in the sense we have 
given to the word.’ + 

If, as Bosanquet maintains, individuality is the spirit 
of totality, and if, again, things relate themselves one to 
another in coherence and harmony through the spirit of 
the whole, which is present to them in all their activities, 
then it seems that there is only one individual, namely, 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 145- 
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the whole of reality. The question that calls for answer 
is this, namely, what is it in the texture of reality that 
differentiates certain portions of reality so that they 
become lesser wholes within the one whole? Time and 
again Bosanquet lays it down that it is the whole or the 
spirit of the whole which determines the relation of part 
to part. Undoubtedly every whole has a determining 
influence upon its parts; but the whole must either 
create or find its parts before it can determine the function 
which those parts have to perform within its life; and 
such creation or discovery must mean that the parts are 
somewhat independent of the whole, although within it ; 
it is this independence which enables the whole or the 
spirit of the whole to assign to each the particular function 
which it has to perform. The question that presses for an 
answer is this, namely, what is the principle in things which 
determines for them a nature or character or existence 
enabling them to perform a specific function in relation 
to other things within the whole? I do not think that 
Bosanquet sufficiently realises the importance of this 
problem. He rather urges the alternative ; either things 
must possess nature and existence in and for themselves 
outside of and independently of the whole, so that each 
thing would in some way exist even if the rest of the 
universe were dissolved into nothingness, ov, things must 
be for the whole and determined by the whole. The 
antithesis, however, is not altogether a valid one. Things 
do not possess their natures and existences outside of the 
whole in which they function, but nevertheless within that 
whole they do possess a determinate power which marks 
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them off, and yet relates them to other things, and which 
determines the character of the activity they shall per- 
form in relation to other things. Outside of the whole 
they may not possess themselves, but inside the whole 
they certainly do so. 

This criticism has already been urged by others against 
Bosanquet’s position. Sir Henry Jones writes: ‘The 
flower needs the help of all the world if it is to bloom; 
but not all the world can make it bloom if the plant has 
no co-operating life of its own.’! At the same time he 
insists that such co-operating life is nothing except in and 
through the medium of the whole in which it functions. 
“I do not see how it can be denied that in all these 
instances the unity of the whole is immanent in all the 
parts; or that the unity is as real as the particulars in 
which it is expressed ; or that, when sundered from one 
another, they are ought but unreal abstractions. Nor do 
I see how the topic of exclusion, the “‘ either—or ”’ attitude 
of mind, can do justice to such facts.’* But while in- 
sisting upon the relative independence, or independence 
within the whole, of subordinate individualities, I do not 
see that he propounds any principle or any reason for the 
lines of demarcation between these individualities or for 
the independence of character and the co-operating life 
which belong to them. When Sir Henry Jones deals with 
selves or self-conscious beings he propounds a theory of 
individuality, but I do not find traces of any theory 
dealing with the individuality belonging to objects below 
the level of finite minds. It seems that in both of these 

1 A Faith that Enquires, p. 279. 2 Tbid., p. 280. 
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writers, namely Bosanquet and Jones, there is the im- 
plication that common sense marks the divisions and 
science marks the relationships between things. Bosan- 
quet writes: ‘there is no ultimate reason for taking one 
complex, at least below conscious individuals, as a single 
thing more than another. They include one another in 
innumerable subordinations, from the Sahara, for example, 
or any patch of it, down to any grain of sand in it. A 
thing, therefore, as an existence, can have no claim to be 
an ultimate subject. It is, as such, a provisional subject, 
and has, of course, a being and reality, and is necessary 
to the universe. But it is selected for convenience of 
special knowledge and practice, and justifies its selection 
in indefinitely varied degrees.’1 Sir Henry Jones insists 
that science, in marking the divisions between things in 
the natural world, is guided by considerations which 
depend upon our selective purposes. ‘It is the ab- 
straction of the sciences, their dealing, not with facts in 
their fullness, but with selected aspects of them, or (if 
this saying be hard) with facts some of whose relations 
have been omitted ; and above all, I believe, their 
relation to the ultimate principle of what is real and 
true.’ Thus according to both these writers the in- 
dividuality of things is a matter determined by finite 
selves and depends upon the points of view which they 
in their finitude take up towards the world. This means 
that the objects we find in the material world, whether 
those objects are characterised or related one to another 


1 Symposium, Life and Finite Individuality, p. 79. 
2 A Faith that Enquives, Pp. 29. 
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on an ordinary common-sense view or with scientific 
exactness, come to possess their uniqueness of nature, and 
especially of function, regardless of the whole which is 
supposed to be behind them; it means also that if it 
were left to the whole to mark things off one from another 
and to assign to them their activities in relation one to 
another then the world of things, as we know it, and to 
which we have to relate ourselves, would be very different 
indeed from what it is now. Although Bosanquet will 
not admit this I do not see how he can avoid it. He 
may maintain that the individuality we find in things is 
merely our point in respect of them, and is not the in- 
dividuality they actually possess in the whole of which 
they are the parts, but to hold this view is to give up 
the reality of the material world as we know that world, 
and to postulate a new world which we do not and cannot 
know. 

Bosanquet now goes further and maintains that law 
testifies to the spirit of totality. ‘ Uniformity then, as 
a principle of science, is a uniformity not in the way of 
resemblance but in the way of identity ; not a repetition 
of resembling elements but the coherence of differences 
in a whole. It should be called by some such name as 
Relevancy.’? He maintains further that this uniformity 
sn the sense of relevancy is the same in principle in the 
sphere of mind as in the sphere of matter, the implication 
being that the material world and finite minds are one 
through the operation of this fundamental principle which 
binds them together in the unity of the same whole. 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 93- 
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Is it true that law testifies to the totality of the 
world and to the operation of the whole in all the parts ? 
On a first view it seems that law does thus testify to the 
spirit of totality. The law that expresses the cause and 
course of the fall of a picture from the wall in my room 
is the same law that expresses the relationship between 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. But the only laws 
which rule over the whole of the material world are those 
of physics. Singleness of law as expressive of totality is 
only possible by a reduction of all that exists to mass 
elements, and eventually to mass elements of the same 
denomination. A unity based on these mass elements 
does not represent a harmony, or coherence, or relevancy, 
between things, nor does it express an adaptation of 
different things one to another. It does no more than 
allow of mathematical summation and subtraction of 
elements absolutely alike. For instance, it cannot be said 
that the molecules of hydrogen consisting of two atoms 
are relevant, or cohere, or harmonise, with the molecules 
of oxygen consisting of one atom, and that in this rele- 
vancy they constitute molecules of water. There are 
seemingly ultimate possibilities of unity of this kind, 
but scientific investigation explains them, not as ultimate 
harmonies imposed by a spirit of wholeness, but as 
different mass conglomerations. The explanation as to 
why a molecule of one atom of oxygen unites with a 
molecule of two atoms of hydrogen may be that they are 
so shaped that they will coalesce and work together to 
form a new shape which again is so shaped that it will 
work again with other shapes into which it can fit so as 
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to form what we call new substances ; or again, the rates 
of movement of each molecule may be such that they 
move together. If such is the case, and I believe that 
in some such way scientific investigation will ultimately 
find the explanation of these molecular relationships, 
then we are again reduced, not to harmony, or coherence 
or adaptation, but to mere calculation of mass points. 
Among these mass elements there is no unity and guidance 
such as justifies us in regarding them as all relevant and 
coherent in the constitution of a self-maintaining whole. 
As far as self-maintenance is concerned it would not 
matter if all atomic structure were suddenly to change 
and the world were reduced to material of one or of a 
few qualitative characters. 

We would now point out that relevancy and coherence 
are relative to the particular point of view of finite minds, 
and that the universe, as a whole, cannot harbour them. 
Differences that are relevant or that cohere from one 
point of view, or in relation to one particular purpose, 
may from another point of view be quite irrelevant. To 
a trained ear the notes in a music-hall song are jangling 
and discordant; to the ordinary Tom, Dick, or Harry 
they are expressive of the greatest beauty. As I sit at 
the piano certain notes form a discord that grates on the 
ear, although they may be relevant to the whole piece of 
music ; but to my dog who sits by my side the whole is 
a discord, and he expresses his disapproval by setting up 
a howl. In a machine all the parts cohere and are 
relevant only as far as the function of the machine is 
concerned ; to one who cannot make the machine function, 
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or who does not understand it, the parts are merely 
factually there. 

Bosanquet, and those of his school, put forward the 
contention, that where there is disharmony, discord, or 
contradiction, due perhaps to differing points of view, 
then the contradiction or discord can be got rid of by 
widening the issue, or by taking more of reality to supple- 
ment that which we already have. In this way they make 
the whole bear the burden of relevancy. ‘The crucial 
point seems to be that no predicates are intrinsically 
contrary to one another. They only become so by the 
conditions under which they are drawn together. Con- 
tradiction consists in “‘ differents ’’ being ascribed to the 
same term, while no distinction is alleged within that term 
such as to make it capable of receiving them.’! ‘ There 
are places for all predicates; and when all predicates 
are in their places, none of them is contrary to any 
other.’ ‘We may describe Contradiction then as a 
deadlock, caused by the attempt to bring together two 
or more different terms without adequate adjustment of 
content for their reception. Contradiction in this sense 
is rightly pronounced unthinkable, and cannot, therefore, 
be a characteristic of truth or of Ultimate Reality. For 
these, if they are anything, are experiences in which 
thought is triumphant and harmonious with itself at 
least, even if with more besides.’? Again Sir Henry 
Jones writes: ‘ For a scheme in which hypothesis is the 
principle is a system in equipoise, like the planetary 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 224. 
* 1bid., DPe22s: 8 [bid., p. 225. 
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system. It is not a building resting on a foundation. 
There is no truth that has independent, separate, axio- 
matic validity, any more than there can be a moral 
principle that has not the moral universe at its back. 
Every part of a system of knowledge, in so far as it is 
true, sustains and is sustained by every other; and the 
seat of its life is everywhere, and most in evidence where 
it is most threatened. The defence and the safety of the 
whole belongs to every part, and, on the other hand, the 
whole is exposed to the peril that menaces any partie 
Now in opposition to these views I would put forward 
the contention that relevancy and coherence are created, 
not by all-inclusiveness or by widening the content and 
enlarging the issue, but rather by limitation, such limita- 
tion being carried out by finite minds. This may be 
illustrated most clearly from artistic unity. Relevancy, 
coherence, and harmony are special characteristics of a 
work of art. One would perhaps say that every work of 
art is based, in the first place, upon certain fundamental 
harmonies, these harmonies having for the artist the 
force of law. We say that one particular colour clashes 
with another colour, that lines crossing at certain angles 
produce the effect of disharmony, and. so. on. Butt 
doubt whether such fundamental harmonies and dis- 
harmonies are ultimate. Disharmonies indicate that the 
mind which contemplates them, or which has to act in 
relation to them, fails to grip them within singleness of 
meaning or is torn between rival activities without any 
indications as to which line of activity should be pursued. 


1 A Faith that Enquives, p. 97- 
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That such harmonies and disharmonies are not funda- 
mental is seen by the fact that disharmonies can be made 
to harmonise and harmonies to disharmonise under certain 
conditions. For instance, it was laid down as funda- 
mental that a warm effect could not be produced from 
cold colours. As a challenge to this law Gainsborough 
produced the ‘ Blue Boy,’ which by its warmness of tone 
and coldness of colour is in direct contradiction to this 
fundamental principle. 

It will be urged that disharmonies are overcome by 
being made elements in a larger and more comprehensive 


whole. Decorative colouring may be taken as a supreme > 


example of this. But is it the case that disharmony of 
colour is dissolved by adding further colours so as to 
bring a larger colour scheme to bear upon the dis- 
harmony? Is it not rather that the disharmony is 


simply lessened through the fact that attention is taken 


from it by being distributed over the additional colours. 
And in addition to this no work of art which relies on 
decorative colouring can lay claim to being of the first 
order. All great colouring is always a selection such as 
to call forth, heighten, and intensify an emotion on our 
part. It is not riot of colouring, nor complexity and 
totality of colouring that is responsible for the intensity 
and heightening of the emotion that is called forth; a 
harmony in silver and gold by Whistler will call forth 
a greater depth of emotion than a highly elaborate and 
laboured picture by lesser artists. The difference lies 
in this, that a great artist can always subordinate colour 
to the expression of a definite situation that calls forth 
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our deepest emotions. A poor artist fails to do this. 
He may fail because he cannot make use of the colours 
that would call forth depth of emotion through the 
situation that he wishes to express; or he may fail 
because he has not the insight and depth of mind that 
can respond and give expression to deep emotion. In 
the latter case he will depend too much upon colour, 
whereas in the former colour value will always be lacking. 

The same thing is true in morality. We may arrive 
at clearness, and precision, and universality of moral 
principle by widening the issue with which that principle 
deals and extending the scope of its application; but 
by doing so we render that principle less true, less valid 
and binding, and, indeed, less valuable as a guide in the 
texture and movement of experience. Any of the great 
moral principles which are considered as universally 
binding are only binding under certain restrictions, and 
in certain circumstances. It is the restrictions and the 


circumstances which give content and meaning to the 


principle and indeed often change it to such an extent 
as to make it almost a different principle. ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal’ may be perfectly true, but it is the concrete 
circumstances and conditions that determine when taking 
is stealing and when it is not stealing. ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ’ is a principle upon which an extensive 
system of law is based. It may be argued that this 
principle is ultimate and therefore binding upon all, 
irrespective of conditions ; or, again, it may be said that 
the good of society is bound up with the validity of 
this principle. But in practice, that is to say, in reality, 
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the validity and value of the principle depend upon the 
concrete nature and character of the family life. Where 
conditions bring about an individualism which renders 
family life impossible, or where family life is lost in a 
communistic ideal, or where it is so loosened that some 
other form of life takes its place, then the principle ‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ’ will of necessity be so changed 
as to lose its entire force and meaning. Thus it is in 
restriction and limitation, not in extension and totality, 
that great principles expressive of harmony and coherence, 
find their concrete nature, their meaning and their value. 

In objection to this, however, it may be said that 
while it is true that principles find their concrete character 
and their value by being brought into relation with 
souls, and while souls, whether merely singular or in 
communion, as in the case of the family, must always be 
individual, nevertheless it is the souls of widest content and 
most comprehensive experience that reveal the fullness 
and concreteness of character of the principles moving 
through them. We speak of educated taste in matters 
of artistic appreciation, of wide experience and ripened 
wisdom in questions of duty and responsibility, and so 
on. Bosanquet instances in this connection ‘the rela- 
tion of tragic fear to actual and selfish terror. Tragic 
fear is mediated by a representation which appeals to 
humanity in the heights and depths. It is no longer 
personal terror, though akin to it. It has become 
impersonal, or if we like superpersonal, from the sheer 
necessity of being uttered in a shape which can make 
determinate and persistent appeal to the general mind. 
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It has passed from a shrinking before personal disaster 
to a sense of what is inevitable but triumphant in the 
contradictions of human destiny. And in all this, as 
we have seen, the personal emotion is not minimised but 
maximised. The attainment of individuality is not less, 
but greater. The self-absorbed personality, determined 
mainly by negations, is not the true nor self-evident, 
but is only the lower obvious personality.’1 Again, he 
speaks of feeling as ‘ gathering substance from ideas’ ; 
he says further, ‘a feeling which is to be objectified in 
art must take on a certain permanence and determinate- 
ness. You cannot embody in objective form what has 
no detail, no organisation or articulation, in a word, 
no universality.’ The implication is that in all activity 
which is at all an expression of selfhood or individuality 
the self is or possesses an ideal content commensurate 
with the extent, power, complexity, and totality of its 
expression, and it is this totality that gives individuality 
to the self. 

Bosanquet will not admit that the self can possess 
a power of activity which is ultimate and not based upon 
conditions of totality, complexity, and organisation. We 
would maintain in opposition to this that selves and 
things possess an activity that is ultimate and that is 
of fundamental importance to the further activity of 
soul, or object, as the case may be; in fact the totality, 
complexity, and coherence which an individual manifests 
are dependent upon this first fundamental character. 


1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 44. 
2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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A qualitative content in the material world possesses 
an initial power of activity which gives to it its particular 
character and determines the relations in which it shall 
stand to other qualitative contents; true, it is itself 
determined in very many ways by its relations to other 
contents, but it does not carry these relationships with 
it wherever it goes, nor does it keep and add together 
all the varied determinations due to its changing relation- 
ships with other things. On the contrary, it enters into 
and goes out of a variety of relationships, is changed 
somewhat in each one, and yet guides and directs itself 
in all its relationships and in all its determinations by 
its initial character and power of activity. One may 
connect all differences in fundamental character with 
differences in atomic structure. But this does not do 
away with the differences nor make them any the less 
fundamental. Nor, again, does it mean that atomic 
structure rather than qualitative difference is the source 
of the activity proceeding from these differences. The 
same is true of selves. When one is asked what the self 
is in its fundamental nature and being one can only 
define it as an ultimate power of conscious activity in 
relation to the world. 

Undoubtedly many of the differences that distinguish 
selves one from another can be connected with differences 
of circumstances, education, environment, opportunity, 
and soon. But there are also differences between selves 
so fundamental that no _ circumstances, education, 
or environment, can alter them. It is these latter 
differences which determine differences in response to 
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education, choice of environment, and so on. Such, for 
instance, are the differences between the various species 
of animals; no amount of alteration of circumstances 
will enable a bird to guide its life in the way a dog guides 
his life; no amount of education will enable an animal 
to wield the same power of activity in relation to circum- 
stances as a human being does. And in the case of 
human beings there are varied and sometimes indeed 
very great differences of natural endowment, tempera- 
ment, and gifts, which, while connected with differences 
in bodily constitution, heredity, development, and so on, 
nevertheless as regards the self of the individual are 
fundamental and ultimate. These differences cannot be 
set down to differences of totality or complexity in soul 
life, nor to differences in organisation of soul content. 
They are differences of original power of activity; they 
are differences in directive and guiding relational conscious 
activities which are continuous with the life of the self. 
We can relate in the whole system of reality, the colour 
red to the sound A as struck from that note on the piano ; 
but nevertheless it is not the system of reality that is 
responsible for or that creates the difference between the 
colour and the sound. In the same way soul can be 
related to soul in the social life of the community, and 
in this relationship each soul will manifest and give 
expression to its differences from other souls; but it is 
not the social scheme nor the actual and possible relation- 
ships between souls in the community that produces or 
is responsible for the first fundamental differences in 
directive power belonging to each soul, which differences 
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cause the soul to seek out its own place among its fellows. 
True, no quality, no thing, and no soul can find itself 
nor express itself apart from the relations into which it 
enters; but nevertheless it is guided and directed into 
these relations by a power which is beyond them, and 
which is therefore not reducible to them. The idea that 
a quality or a thing or a soul carries all its relations and 
possible relations on its back, as it were, and grows in 
actuality through entering into the relations which are 
possible to it, is a mistaken view based on the way in 
which men arrange certain of their ideas for certain 
purposes of knowledge. 

That selves undoubtedly possess or are in themselves 
an original and unmediated power is a matter which 
cannot really be denied. Henry Jones speaks of God as 
creating independent spirits which can move towards 
perfection. Again, he maintains that God’s gift to man 
of a spiritual capacity to choose between right and wrong 
and His having placed man ‘in a world which favours 
good conduct ... is a supreme expression of Divine 
love.’1 Furthermore, although man in his activity 
makes himself one with the universe, or appropriates 
the Divine Life, nevertheless the fact that he can either 
make himself at one with the universe or refuse to do 
so implies a power that is beyond the organisation or 
system of the universe to destroy. ‘ He (z.e. man) brings 
with him into his social, as into his physical world, 
nothing but a power of appropriating, that is, of con- 
verting the social forces that play around him, or at least 


1 A Faith that Enquires, p. 260. 
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some of them, into personal forces, into opinions, con- 
victions, volitions.’1 True, Sir Henry Jones speaks of 
this power of appropriating the life and content around 
him as constituting man’s littleness, a littleness from 
which man ought to escape; but then, this littleness is 
an ultimate fact and all that the universe is cannot do 
away with it. It is the basis of our greatness and nobility, 
as well as of our failure, and in it centres the possibility 
of our guidance of ourselves as free beings within the life 
of the universe. 

Without giving to the individual soul an independent 
power of directive activity it is quite impossible to explain 
the fact that there are selves, and that they have a pro- 
found influence in their activity in relation to things. 
Bosanquet’s endeavour to explain what selves are is a 
tangle of contradictions. He cannot identify the soul 
with the mere systematic unity of objective content ; 
consciousness, which is a fundamental characteristic of 
soul life, cannot be the unity of the things which are 
known in and through its medium. Consciousness is, 
therefore, something over and above these. Bosanquet 
hesitatingly accepts Lotze’s contention that the soul is 
‘a perfection granted by the Absolute according to 
general laws, upon certain complex occasions and arrange~ 
ments of externality.’2 If the soul is this, then I fail to 
see how the material world can be, as Bosanquet main- 
tains it is, a piece of externality serving as a platform, 
as it were, upon which and in relation to which souls can 


1 A Faith that Enquirves, p. 282. 
* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 1809. 
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act in their own distinctive way. But on what ground 
does Bosanquet identify the soul with a _ perfection 
granted to the unity of content ? The answer is, on the 
ground that all unity, of whatever kind it may be, is 
the work of the objective mind, and such objective mind, 
at certain stages of its working and within certain limita- 
tions, can reveal itself as an individual mind. He writes: 
“In general principle I answer stubbornly that I cannot 
see why consciousness, being conceived as the determinate 
working of a world of content, though gifted ‘with a 
peculiar unity, a nisus towards totality, which can only 
be noted and not explained, should not be the meaning 
and true inwardness of a physical process which at every 
point there would be something definitely to determine.’ 4 
And again, ‘ The peculiarity of mind, for us, is to be a 
world of experience working itself out towards harmony 
and completeness.’ * And again, “ According to the con- 
ception here advocated then, mind is not so much a 
something, a unit, exercising guidance upon matter, as 
the fact of self-guidance of that world which appears as 
matter, when that reaches a certain level of organisa- 
tion.’ Degree of totality, or organisation, however, 
cannot bring into being consciousness which is the guide 
of unity and organisation. 

Furthermore, if the soul is a unity of content 
working itself out towards harmony and completeness, 
then knowledge of anything beyond itself is not possible 
on the part of the soul. Unity of knowledge is not 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 192. 
r1btd. De 593. Si bidy Do T02. 
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identical with unity of existence. The unity of objects 
in the real world is effected in and through the medium 
of laws physical, chemical, and biological; the unity of 
my knowledge, whether it is immediate as in perception, 
or mediate as an idea, is determined by a selection guided 
by my purposes, desires, circumstances, and so on. _ If 
the soul is existence at a certain stage of complexity, 
how can it move from the unity in which it is embedded 
and which connects it with the whole of reality, to this 
new kind of unity from which it surveys reality? The 
ideas and perceptions and contents which mediate 
knowledge may be elements of reality, but nevertheless 
they are not the reality which is known, as that reality 
exists in the texture of the universe. There must be, 
therefore, in knowledge some element over and above 
complexity of existence accompanied by consciousness 
as a perfection granted to that complexity. Consciousness 
brings with it or is ushered into being on the basis of a 
psychical life which assumes an independence of its own 
and a power of selection, guidance, criticism, and so on, 
altogether different from complexity of existence. 

But, it may be replied, conscious life is unity of idea, 
unity of content, and unity of activity, arising out of 
complexity of existence, blending with it again, exercising 
control over it, so that existence and psychical life form 
a single unity with a new directive activity and with 
a deepened meaning. Bosanquet writes: ‘ Matter is ex- 
ternality, a side of our experience which seems essential 
to the whole of things, but not capable of independent 
reality. Under certain conditions, which are uniform 
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in our experience, a certain type of this externality, also 
in the main uniform, persists and develops as the vehicle 
of life and mind. Its responsiveness, which all matter 
ex-hypothesi possesses, takes a new form, ceases to be 
spatial appearance, and becomes a centre of response, 
to which its own antecedent conditions persist as external 
environment.’ + 

Eucken is concerned with this same problem of the 
relation of the self to the system of reality as that system 
manifests itself in the material world. Like Bosanquet, 
he will not allow that the self is ultimate as an individual 
self. The mere individual, that is to say, his bodily 
existence and the mental life that goes with bodily 
existence and serves as its director, is, according to 
Eucken, part of, dependent upon, and originated in the 
natural scheme of existence. This bodily life, however, 
can become a centre whereby the life of nature connects 
itself with a spiritual life or a spiritual realm that is over 
and above nature—namely, the realm of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful. This realm of the true, and 
good, and beautiful, is not created by man; on the 
contrary, it possesses its reality independently of him. 
Again, the realm of nature is independent of the 
souls of men; it exists as a sphere of materiality 
which is the same for all, but appears differently 
according to men’s different positions within it, their 
degree of knowledge, and soon. Eucken holds further, 
that man sinks himself into the Spiritual realm of the 
good and the true in order that he may come back to 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 194. 
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the world of nature which gave him birth and conquer 
it by viewing it in the light of a higher meaning. Man 
has thus a double origin ; he is partly of nature and partly 
of spirit. But although in origin he is dependent upon 
both of these great objective realms, nevertheless, in 
activity he manifests a certain freedom and independ- 
ence of them. In and through his activity he becomes a 
tertium quid by means of which nature and Spirit are 
made one. 

I would deny, however, the reality of these two 
realms apart from the soul of man, and, further, I would 
deny their objective independence of man’s point of 
view. There is no realm of nature standing over against 
man, ushering him into existence, eventually taking 
existence from him and forming a starting-point from 
which man’s activity can proceed to higher flights 
over and above nature itself. Undoubtedly men come 
to realise a world of nature which is the same for all: 
but this world of nature is a perfected construction 
created by man in and through his spiritual activity. 
Its content is the content of innumerable souls. Its 
growth and development are not one from _ out- 
wardness to inwardness, as Eucken maintains, but the 
reverse. As inward, nature is the home of all kinds of 
interests and goodnesses, but at the same time it is the 
possession, and often the meagre possession, of souls 
more or less isolated and independent one of another. 
As outward, nature becomes a system bound together 
by hard and fast principles, but principles which are 
the outcome and revelation of the harmonising activity 
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of souls with souls. The greater the outwardness 
of nature, and the more objective its principles, the 
greater is the dependence of that self-same nature upon 
the unifying and harmonising activity of the souls who 
see it aS outward. Souls, in order to be a unity one 
with another, have to yield up the contents of their lives 
in order to make these contents the spiritual heritage 
of their fellows and themselves the vital guides of a 
spiritual life that becomes commensurate with all that is. 

It may be objected here that nature continues and 
produces its effects regardless of man and his points of 
view; and that even man himself is an effect of condi- 
tions that have their place in the systematic unity of 
nature. Effects undoubtedly arise in nature; but these 
effects are what they are only as capable of being known 
by souls. They are determined through and through by 
the life of the souls who come to know them. This 
means that every effect, every change, everything new 
that arises manifests itself in a system of nature whose 
meaning and character are what they are in virtue of the 
souls who contemplate it and act in relation to it; and 
it means further that every effect that reveals itself in 
nature finds its place there through the medium of the 
souls who come to know it. Individuals again come into 
existence, but their coming into existence is not a result 
of conditions in the material world. It is rather the 
coming into activity of new souls. When an individual 
comes into existence the body is not the existence that 
is produced in order that the soul may be dependent upon 
it; the body is merely a manifestation and expression 
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of the mind which moves through it, which needs it 
and which uses it for the purpose of its own further 
creative activity ; in a word the body is the soul’s appro- 
priate content. As content the coming into existence 
of the body may be conditioned, but its primary condition 
is the coming into existence of the soul, and this coming 
into existence is not determined by the system of nature. 
Society may view it, and does view it, as a content to be 
placed beside other content and all forming the founda- 
tion of unified soul activity ; for the individual himself, 
however, it is a continuously sensitive centre in and 
through which his consciousness moves. Nature thus 
neither produces nor creates anything; it is itself the 
manifestation of a creative activity taking place through 
souls at a certain level of unity and development. Thus 
we cannot allow the existence of different realms, one of 
nature and the other of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, both being brought together by souls which 
are the products partly of the one and partly of the 
other. We must rather give the primacy to souls, 
making the realms of nature and of objective principles 
manifestations of the creative activity of these souls. 

I would bring in another consideration which seems 
to me to be of importance in this connection. If scientific 
conceptions of nature and Idealistic conceptions of the 
universe make it seem as though objective realms of 
existence and of principles have a certain primacy over 
souls, religious considerations give rise to the opposite 
view. The religious conception of moral evil as sin calls 
forth the further conception of the forgiveness of sin. 
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Forgiveness is only possible on one condition, namely, 
that the soul can be taken entirely out of the relation- 
ship which rendered the sin actual, and placed in entirely 
new relationships, without in any way tearing away from 
the soul that which belongs to its life. Every view 
which makes the reality of the soul dependent upon the 
relationships into which it enters or the conditions under 
which it lives, or which makes every action of the soul 
determinant of that soul’s being, renders forgiveness an 
absolute impossibility. No matter what a soul may do 
in the present or in the future, the relationships into 
which it entered and which constituted sin, remain an 
integral part of that soul’s being as long as it remains in 
existence. But if it is admitted that the soul has its 
own distinctive and primary nature which can enter 
into and pass out of relationships without being vitally 
affected, then forgiveness becomes a real possibility. 
The soul can be taken out of its former setting and given 
back its primary perfection : it can then be placed in new 
circumstances where moral evil becomes an impossibility. 
‘Such is the religious idea of a perfection granted by the 
grace of God to those who are called to be members of 
God’s Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER IX 


REALIST THEORIES OF MIND AND EXISTENCE 


WE have tried to show that individual minds are primary 
and cannot be derived from an order or systematic unity 
considered to be of the nature of mind and characterised 
as spirit. There is an order of reality, and minds are 
related to it; nay, more, they have to take their place 
within it. Nevertheless, their coming into being, to- 
gether with their persistence in being, are not determined 
by this order; rather is it that minds create the order 
to which they relate themselves, in which they live and 
from which they draw their sustenance. But before we 
develop the positive implications of this view we must 
consider a number of theories of an entirely different 
nature. Realism is a name covering many points of view, 
but all its different forms may be reduced to one definite 
attitude towards reality. They all insist upon things 
being given an independence of the minds who may or 
may not happen to come toa knowledge of them. Some 
systems of realism give to minds and things an equality 
of independence; others have little use for minds, 
whose reality consequently tends to become secondary to 
that of things; but all make the reality of existing 
things, or an order of existing things, primary and 
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fundamental. We must now examine some of these 
realisms from the point of view of the nature of the 
independence belonging to the individual mind. 

One of the earliest of modern realisms is that put 
forward by William James. The task James set himself 
was that of showing how it is that objects, which are 
obviously only to be characterised in terms of our ex- 
perience, can yet be independent of any knowledge which 
we or anyone else may have of them. He insists, first of 
all, that it is quite impossible to consider any object 
apart from its relation to experience, for it is only in 
terms of experience that we can ascribe any kind of 
character to reality. But this, he tells us, does not 
necessarily mean that the content is already related to 
an individual experiencing mind. If I leave my room the 
fire continues to burn, and the books to be red, yellow, 
green, and'so on, even although there is no mind there 
to be conscious of them. The characters which they 
possess are the same as what they would be for conscious- 
ness, if consciousness, or an individual experience were 
there to know them. They are for experience although 
they are not in experience; hence James calls them 
elements of pure experience. In this way James con- 
siders himself to have given things an independence of 
any knowing or experiencing mind. He insists, in the 
second place, that the fact of being known makes no real 
difference to the object. Whether known or unknown 
an object exists within a real world of objects, and it is 
within this world that the object finds its being and 
possesses its nature and character. When an object 
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becomes known by anyone, what happens is, that while 
keeping its place in the real world, it also comes to find a 
place beside other known objects within the bounds of the 
knower’s experience. Instead of existing in one order or 
one world it comes to exist within two worlds or two 
orders. A point, for instance, can form the place where a 
horizontal and a perpendicular line meet ; it is therefore 
one of a series of points in a perpendicular line AB, and 
also one of a series of points on a horizontal line PQ ; 
but it is not therefore two points; on the contrary, it 
remains one and the same point throughout. So in the 
same way an object is in one connection a mere material 
thing, in another connection it is an idea, that is a content 
for consciousness ; yet the thing is and remains the same 
in both connections, just as the point remains the same 
in both intersecting lines. Thus in one continuum an 
object connects itself with other objects in material ways ; 
the book lies on the table, in the room, in the house on 
the moors; it lay there yesterday, last week, and a year 
ago. In another continuum the object connects itself 
with a number of different events ; it is'seen for a moment 
by me who came from another room, who was in another 
town the day previously, who will never trouble about 
the book any further. In this latter order the book is — 
known, in the former order it is not known. In the one 
order the book is a mere existence ; in the other order 
it is an idea, using the word idea in the sense in which 
Locke and Berkeley used it. 

James now goes further, and tells us that an object, 
when included in what he calls a person’s biography, is 
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the same as it is at that identical moment in the merely the object 
material order. But through being included in a bio- bearer u 
graphy it possesses the added characteristic of being our 
conscious of its own nature. This consciousness of its 
own nature is of course added to the nature and to the 
being of the object. The important question that at 
once arises is, who or what carries this added conscious- 
ness? We should say, using the phraseology of James, 
that the biography harbours the consciousness which 
comes to cling around the object known. James, however, 
will not agree to this; he is anxious to make the object 
itself when known carry its own knowledge. 
He is faced, however, with a serious difficulty. A state The self- 


transcen- 


of consciousness, or a quality of which we are conscious, sae 
invoive 


has to transcend itself in order that it may be the bearer s Danii 
of knowledge. When I look around my room I see a 
square red surface supported by slender perpendicular 
pieces of the same material, and I know that what I see 
is the table. The perceptual content carries itself over 
from what it is to something else, namely, other perceptual 
contents which are like it but which do not happen to be 
present at the time. Through the fact of this reference 
to things which are like it I.can, and as a matter of fact 
do, look upon this actual content perceived as a member 
of a class or as an example of numerous contents that 
are like it. This is what I mean when I say that I know 
what it is that I see before me. James holds that an 
object, when known, possesses this power of self-tran- 
scendence. He does not regard this as a mysterious 
matter at all; if we have to accept some contents as red, 
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some as heavy, some as loud, and so on, why not, he asks, 
also accept some contents as self-transcendent? But we 
cannot adopt this simple solution of the matter. Cer- 
tainly contents do resemble one another, but in order 
that this resemblance may be known it must be noted. 
Now no content merely as content has this power of 
noting other contents. Resemblances do not find one 
another in this way; the stones in the brook resemble 
one another, but one stone does not take note of its 
resemblance to all the others. If I come along I can 
note the resemblance, but when I do so the stones are 
included as elements in my life or they are my perceptual 
content. It is in virtue of this inclusion here that 
resemblances are noted. Evidently there must be some- 
thing in a biography, or an individual consciousness of 
self, some element that is more than content, which 
enables each content to transcend itself and reach out 
to other contents. It is not therefore the case that 
when one content resembles another that resemblance 
constitutes knowledge ; nor again is it the case that one 


-content as a content notes the resemblance between itself 


and other contents ; the noting of the resemblance, which 
is that which gives knowledge, calls for and is made under 
the guidance of an individual consciousness or a subject 
with which these contents are connected. 

Exactly the same criticism must be brought to bear 
upon the way in which James explains the knowledge 
we have about things which do not happen to be present 
to our perception. He is anxious to maintain that ideas 
or images of themselves possess the power of knowledge 
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and do not need the guidance of the self which is the 
bearer of knowledge and which gives to every piece of 
knowledge its own definite character and significance. We 
know, for instance, that there are tigers in India although 
we have never been to India and may never have seen 
tigers. We know these things through the medium of 
images or ideas. But James is never quite certain as to 
what these images or ideas are. At one moment he is 
willing to admit that they are mental as distinct from 
material contents or states. At other times he regards 
them as being quite as material as the contents to which 
they refer; they are, he says, feelings in the throat, in 
the lips, experiences of tension in the body, and so on. 
He explains this knowing capacity or function by the 
theory that if they are allowed to develop or continue, 
then they will move through a context of content and 
eventually find an end in the things or perceptual content 
to which they refer. If I think of tigers in India and 
allow that thought to work itself out I shall find myself 
packing my trunks, getting tickets for a railway journey 
and sea voyage landing in India, hiring servants and going 
on a hunt until I actually find the tigers which I can look 
at, or try to run away from. He says: ‘I hope you 
will agree with me now that in representative know- 
ledge there is no special inner mystery, but only an 
outer chain of physical or mental intermediaries con- 
necting thought and thing. To know an object is 
here to lead to it through a context which the world 
supplies.’ } 
1 The Meaning of Truth, p. 40. 
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But can an idea, of itself and without any guidance 
beyond that given by its own inherent force or nature, 
seek out that of which it is an idea? Has it the power 
of choosing the context through which it will work and 


then of actually working through that context? ‘The 


feeling of g knows whatever reality it resembles, and 
either directly or indirectly operates on. If it resemble 
without operating, it is a dream; if it operates without 
resembling, it is an error.’! That ideas have not the 
power of themselves is clear from the fact of dream and 
of imagination. Ideas occur in dreams, and work them- 
selves out there, but they do not issue in action. I may 
dream of tigers in India, but I do not thereby shoot 
actual tigers. A person may imagine himself going to 
India and shooting tigers ; he may even write a book of 
adventures dealing with his imagined experiences ; but 
as far as he is concerned the tigers will be undisturbed. 
Again the same ideas in the minds of different persons 
will issue in vastly different forms of activity. One 
person may pack his bag and take train to India ; another 
may read up the literature dealing with India; another 
may lose all interest in tigers and in India and turn his 
mind to something else. The difference in activity does 
not depend upon the mere difference in idea but in the 
difference in guidance to which the idea is subjected by 
the selves who entertain the idea. Thus there seems to 
me no way of getting rid of the spirit of guidance or of a 
subject or a consciousness which is something more than 
the mere elements of experience and which exercises its 
1 The Meaning of Truth, p. 28. 
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guidance over these elements.. Pure empiricism as James 
portrays it will not build up the structure of experience, 
and contents and ideas will not develop of themselves, 
or work, or hit the mark without this spirit of guidance 
which embraces both that which it guides and that 
through which it guides. 

Other theories of realism manifest this same tendency 
of disregarding the claims of the self. Realists, in their 
endeavour to give to objects an existence altogether 
independent of mind, very considerably limit the scope 
of the mind’s constructive and creative power in relation 
to reality. By thus minimising its activity they tend 
to forget its reality, and in most cases they are very 
ambiguous as to what exactly the mind actually is. We 
will take Professor Alexander’s theories as an example. 
Alexander maintains that the mind is a thing among 
other things; it is greater than other things because it 
is more highly developed. The existence and nature of 
these other things are not in any way dependent upon 
the existence and nature of minds; minds and things 
exist alongside of one another. But minds and things 
exist together only in one definite relationship, namely, 
the knowing relationship; destroy that relationship 
and you destroy minds, although you do not destroy 
things. Thus the relationship between minds and 
things is not a mutually sustaining relationship ; on the 
contrary, it is a one-sided relationship in which things, 
rather than minds, have the pre-eminence. If, however, 
minds are dependent upon things and things are not 


dependent upon minds, then the independence of minds 
Ne) 
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as real existences becomes very precarious, and there 
arises a tendency to regard minds as being created by 
things. Alexander indeed is driven to this position. 
He identifies mind with consciousness and he describes 
consciousness as a situation that arises, under certain 
conditions, within the texture of reality. The conditions 
that make for such a situation are the presence at any 
point within the world of a body possessing a nervous 
system at a certain stage of development. The neural 
processes that have reached a high stage of development 
became possessed of a new quality, namely, that of 
consciousness. Just as, for instance, under certain 
circumstances a white or colourless object may become 
yellow or red or black, so neural processes under certain 
circumstances become conscious processes; they come 
to ~possess an inner side or an inner activity which is 
that of consciousness. It is impossible to separate this 
conscious quality which the process possesses from its 
merely material or neural character. Neural and 
conscious process are identical; they are like the outer 
and inner sides of a curve. It is clear that on this view 
minds arise out of material existence, and that conscious- 
ness is an aspect or quality of certain forms of material 
activity. , 

But mind claims to be something more than an aspect 
or quality of neural processes; it manifests an inde- 
pendence and a unity of being which constitute it an 
individuality standing over against and relating itself 
to other minds and to things. It is through this fact 
that mind is a self or an‘ I.’ Alexander’s theory leaves 
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no place for a self or an I as an individual standing over 
against other individuals; mind or consciousness is for him 
merely a generic name for certain qualities or activities, 
just as colour is a generic name for qualities of a certain 
kind. He says: ‘I am my mind and am conscious of 
the object. Consciousness is another general name for 
acts of mind, which, in their relation to other existences, 
are said to be conscious of them as objects of conscious- 
ness..!_ The above passage contains the contradiction 
which we are urging against Alexander. Colours and 
sounds and smells, and indeed all things that can be put 
into a class, do possess some kind of unity in virtue of 
which it is possible to place them in the same class ; 
but they do not coalesce or organise themselves into 
single unities as acts of consciousness do in the unity 
which is expressed in selfhood or the ‘I.’ Alexander 
himself has to accept the fact that mind or consciousness 
is something more than a generic name for acts of a 
certain kind. He maintains that all these acts form 
a continuum, and it is this continuum which constitutes 
the individual mind or consciousness. Now it is needless 
to point out that a continuum is entirely different from 
a class; a class does not organise itself into a series or 
continuum ; whatever unity it possesses is rational unity, 
not that of existence or of becoming. 

Having to admit that mind is a distinctive unity of 
its own acts, Alexander has to seek for the basis of this 
unity. He insists that the basis of unity is throughout 
physiological. The fact that conscious neural processes 


1 Space, Time and Deity, vol.i, p. 12. 
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are where they are and exercise the influence they do 
exercise is due to their physiological structure and con- 
text. This means that it is the unity of neural processes 
that effects unity of conscious processes. This, however, 
raises the problem of the unconscious. There are a large 
number of activities which, while having a profound 
influence upon mind, nevertheless do not belong to 
consciousness, but to the unconscious. Consciousness 
possesses its own unity into which the unconscious does 
not enter. Doubtless the unconscious affects the nature 
of this unity, but it is not part of it. Every unconscious 
process, like every one that is conscious, is connected 
with a neural process. If, therefore, unity of neural 
processes gives rise to the unity of conscious processes 
the unconscious ought to reveal itself as part of the 
But it does not do this, else would it be. 


This unity of conscious activities therefore 


conscious. 
conscious. 
must be different from the unity of neural processes. 
It stands out in its own individuality above _its 
physiological basis. 

Another characteristic of mental processes which 
seems to demand that they shall be unified otherwise 
than as neural processes is the fact of meaning. A 
conscious process may, and indeed often does, refer to 
a very great deal that is beyond itself. I look at my 
table and perceive it as red; I gaze through the window 
and see a big stretch of country before me; I think of 
the British Constitution and in doing so bring to my 
mind a development that has proceeded through many 


centuries. In each case the neural process is a very 
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small affair, but the mental outlook that that process 
gives rise to may be small as in the case of the colour of 
my table, or very great as in the case of a landscape, or 
even something that has run through centuries as in 
the case of the British Constitution. Evidently, then, 
there is a mental sweep and inclusiveness belonging to 
consciousness to which no neural process can lay claim. 
Does not this sweep of consciousness give to it a movement 
and unity quite independent of the movement and unity 
of its neural basis ? 

In order to answer the above question Alexander 
draws a distinction between meaning in extension and 
meaning in intension. Meaning in extension is where 
that which is meant or referred to is actually present and 
is pointed to by means of the mental process. Here, 
Alexander maintains, it is simply a case of contemplation 
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through compresence ; there is first the object, then the 


neural process, and then the act of consciousness con- 
sisting of its double aspect of contemplating and of 
enjoyment or self-feeling. Such a relationship, he argues, 
is quite on a par with any relationship of compresence 
in the material world by means of which relationship 
the things which are compresent act upon one another; 
in such cases there must be mutual reference so that one 
thing transcends itself in order to reach and act upon the 
other thing. Thus the neural process as being present 
with the object transcends itself so as to reach the object, 
and in virtue of being a neural process possessing the 
quality of consciousness, it knows that which it meets 
in its self-transcendence. But perception, however crude 
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it may be, never is as simple as this. My perception of 
any object always contains a great deal that is not 
actually compresent with the neural process through 
which the perceiving is mediated. When I look at the 
fire I perceive it as red, as hot, as of such and such a 
size ; all these characteristics are undoubtedly present. 
But I also perceive it as something that will burn my 
fingers and cause pain. It is not that I think of it as 
something that will burn my fingers and that I add this 
thought to my perception. The thought, if thought it 
is, is an integral part of my perception and determines 
my activity in relation to the fire. All perception con- 
tains this element which adds to the object perceived 
a very great deal that is not there for the senses, or 
rather which does not require the activity of the senses 
for us to be aware of it as belonging to the thing that is 
in front of us. Alexander would perhaps reply that 
these elements over and above those which are actually 
given to the senses consist of meaning in intension. Let 
us therefore see what he understands by meaning in 
intension. The simplest cases are those where, when I 
see an object, the seeing suggests something that is not 
present to the senses; the sight of marble suggests 
coldness; the sight of an orange may suggest Sicily. 
The perception of marble and the perception of an orange 
each has its appropriate neural process, or we may say 
that each on its physiological side is a neural process. 
This neural process is connected with a network of other 
neural processes, and in virtue of this systematic con- 
nection calls them into activity. These other neural 
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processes may, and sometimes are, those which have a 
conscious quality ; when this is the case the conscious 
quality appears as a thought or idea associated with the 
conscious process that called it into being. 

The first criticism that has to be brought to bear 
upon this explanation is that if one neural process calls 
into being another neural process with which it has been 
connected or with which it is systematised, then the 
neural process that is thus moved to activity will have 
as its conscious aspect or counterpart the same content 
of consciousness or datum or sensum as it had in the 
first instance. If the sight of marble has been connected 
with its coldness to the touch, then on a further sight 
what ought to be brought before the mind is not a 
recollection in idea of the coldness but the actual feeling 
of coldness. The idea or thought of coldness is an 
entirely different mental process, and hence an entirely 
different neural process from that of the feeling of cold- 
ness. It is not the neural process connected with the 
sight of marble and the neural process connected with 
the idea of its coldness that are systematised, but con- 
trariwise, the neural process connected with actual sight 
and actual touch. Another point of importance is this: 
it is no doubt true that different sense perceptions are 
connected each with its own distinctive neural process ; 
for instance, sight takes place when the cells in this part 
of the brain are stimulated, smell when the cells in some 
other part of the brain are stimulated. But if every 
difference in perception, in thought and imagination has 
its own distinctive process, and if every systematisation 
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of perception and thought and perception has a corre- 
sponding systematisation of distinctive neural processes 
or neural dispositions, then the brain would have to 
reduplicate in detail and in systematic structure the 
mind which is its counterpart. Every detail of conscious- 
hess, memory, thought and imagination would have its 
own distinctive neural process or disposition ; and every 
connection in perception, memory, and thought would 
have its corresponding connection, or rather would be 
a distinctive connection among neural processes and 
dispositions. But there is no evidence that this is the 
case; beyond a certain large localisation, such as that 
connected with the different senses, it would seem that 
the same neural process, or at least the same kind of 
neural process, may be the bearer of very different mental 
processes. Just as the pen which I use may carry black, 
blue, or red ink, write poetry or prose, sense or nonsense, 
so a neural process may carry this thought or that 
thought, this emotion or that emotion, just according 
as it is directed by the mind or by the purposes or thought 
of the mind. - 
A further criticism presents itself at this point. If 
each item of our mental life has its own neural process, 
then every object of knowledge, in order to be known by 
a person, must be correlated with a special neural process 
taking place in that person’s brain. If an individual 
has not that particular neural process, then he cannot 
know the particular object to which that process is 
co-related, for each neural process is adapted to its own 
object and knows that object and no other. For instance, 
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I do not know or perceive the neural processes taking 
place in my brain, because I have not any further neural 
processes adapted to them. Again, the fact that Julius 
Cesar, for instance, is not actually present before my 
eyes does not really render it impossible for me to know 
him or to know about him, provided I have a neural 
process that is adapted to him. Alexander explains 
that such adaptations are not in any way unique. ‘ The 
plant grows towards the light. The hungry animal goes 
in pursuit of prey, without any forecast in consciousness, 
so far as we can judge, of what it wants. Its movements 
through the jungle are prompted by internal causes, but 
are adapted or appropriate to the real prey which is 
there to be found.’! He argues that not only is there 
this adaptation of organic movements to objects outside 
the organism, but the same kind of adaptation is existent 
between conscious movements and objects in the external 
world, so that these movements reach out to grasp, and 
know, sometimes in perception and sometimes in ideation, 
the objects to which they are adapted. ‘To understand 
the significance of the objects of ideation we must refer 
to such movements as these, which are pre-adapted to | 
real objects in the external world. Let the movements 
issue from mental acts, and the object to which that act 
is appropriate and of which we are conscious as an idea 
or ideatum, is a non-mental one distinct from the mind. 
It may take different forms ; it may be a bare something 
or other; it may be an object “such as” has been 
experienced in sensation before, like an imagination of 


1 Space, Time and Deity, vol. ii, pp. 83, 84. 
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breakfast ; it may be a memory, that is an object of the 
past as it presents itself after the lapse of time, ready to 
be identified with a present percept of the same thing, 
as when we say this is the man I met yesterday. On 
the other hand, the object may have no actual existence, 
just as the tiger may be disappointed and find no food ; 
or if.he “‘ misjudge ”’ the distance, or be old, he may miss 
his kill like Akela in the Jungle Book; or it may not 
occur to sense in the same form as it exists to imagina- 
tion, may be a sheer illusion, a mere imagination... . 
Always the mental movement is correlated with and 
adapted to some non-mental object, which has the 
characters of sensible experience... .’1 ‘Thus as no 
final existent can affect our minds directly without 
evoking its appropriate conscious act, so no conscious 
act can exist without its appropriate external object in 
the spatio-temporal world.’ ? 

Much depends upon what is meant by the terms 
appropriateness and adaptation. There is a sense in 
which every relationship implies mutual adaptation on 
the part of the terms that are related. Such mental 
adaptation, however, may mean no more than that 
things as a matter of fact do stand in relation one to 
another. My hand will grasp the pen, or the chair, or 
the book, because it is adapted to these objects; such 
adaptation means very little; in fact the most it can 
mean is that the objects are small enough to be grasped 
in my hand. But I take it that Alexander does not 
mean this by adaptation and appropriateness. If this 

1 Space, Time and Deity, vol. ii, pp. 83, 84. 2 Ibid., p. 85. 
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were his meaning why should he be at pains to maintain 
that each object, whether existent or non-existent, has 
its own mental process which is the medium through 
which it and no other object is known ? Asa mere matter 
of adaptation or appropriateness one mental process 
could quite well be adapted to many objects, just as my 
limbs are adapted to many purposes, or an object can be 
adapted to different purposes. The adaptation of neural 
processes that have the quality of consciousness, or, as 
we call them, mental processes, to objects, is thus no 
mere chance affair ; on the contrary, there must be some 
principles or some systematic structure rendering it 
possible ; for instance, the adaptation of my hands to 
objects which they can grasp is rendered possible by the 
structure of space ; the adaptation of oxygen to hydrogen 
through which they act upon one another to form water, 
is based upon a systematisation of atomic structure which 
includes all the elements and assigns to them their 
activities, but of which we know very little ; the adapta- 
tion of lungs to air whereby breathing is possible and the 
body sustained in life, is dependent, not merely upon the 
structure of the body but also upon ages of directed 
development whereby a whole system of harmonies has 
been built up. If, then, this is the case in these simpler 
adaptations in the material and biological spheres, much 
more so must it be the case of knowledge which is infinitely 
more detailed and complex. Yet Alexander does not 
seek for any foundation for this adaptation; he takes 
it as a matter of course that there is this adaptation 
between consciousness and its object and that ‘ the mere 
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compresence of a finite existent with the mind accounts 
for the mind’s consciousness of that object.’1 If then 
there were such adaptation between mental processes 
and objects as Alexander maintains there is, there would 
have to be some kind of structural unity to account for 
it; such a structural unity, on Alexander’s principles, 
is not forthcoming. 

There is also another point to be considered with 
reference to this adaptation. Just as there have been 
happenings in the past which are known by us now, so 
there are happenings taking place in the present which 
will be known in the very remote future. Some of these 
happenings will be known a thousand years hence by A, 
some by B, others by C, who will live in the future times. 
Is there some kind of cognitive predestination going on 
with reference to these happenings, whereby A will have 
neural processes adapted to the happenings a, 0, c, d : 
B neural processes adapted to the happenings , q, 7; 
and C neural processes adapted to x, y,z? If Alexander’s 
theory is true, I do not see how we can escape this con- 
clusion. Thus the view that mind consists of neural 
processes with a conscious quality will not explain 
knowledge. 

When Alexander comes to consider the knowledge 
which we have of other selves, this theory of conscious- 
ness as being a quality of neural processes again proves 
itself inadequate. Admittedly there is very little room 
in his system for selves as distinct from objects ; they are 
really on the point of dissolving, as indeed they do with 

1 Space, Time and Deity, vol. ii, p. go. 
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the New Realists. Nevertheless Alexander cannot quite 
make up his mind to let them go altogether, and therefore 
he speaks of the continuum of mental processes and the 
substantial unity of acts of consciousness. But although 
mental processes form a substantial unity (or perhaps 
it is the conscious qualities of such processes that form 
this unity), nevertheless this unity is not an object and 
is not known in the same way in which an object is known. 
The mind of an individual is made up of the unity of 
contemplations and enjoyments ; these are not perceptual 
qualities like the qualities of objects, and hence they are 
not related to neural processes having a conscious quality 
(beyond, of course, the neural processes with which they 
are identified and of which they are the inner side), 
through the medium of which they can be known. 
Hence I cannot contemplate my contemplation nor my 
enjoyment ; their very existence is, by that fact alone, 
experience of themselves or rather my experience of 
them. If therefore I cannot contemplate my own con- 
templations and enjoyments much less can I contemplate 
those of other persons. Furthermore, the existence of 
these contemplations and enjoyments as constituting the 
minds of other persons is not my experiencing of them, 
although it must be theiy experiencing of them. How 
then do I know of the existence and activities of these 
other minds? Not by analogy, nor by inference, but 
by a social intercourse or instruct which is a direct 
experience. Alexander is not quite certain as to the 
nature of this social instruct or direct experience, and 
he calls it an ‘ act of faith forced on us by a peculiar sort 
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of experience.’ Now while believing that his account 
of the way in which we come to know other selves is in 
the main true, I would point out that it gives to minds 
a certain autonomy, freedom and power of initiative 
which is inconsistent with his theory that minds consist 
of neural processes each with a conscious quality. Once 
admit that social intercourse is based on knowledge 
independent of and really unmediated by neural pro- 
cesses, then all that social intercourse implies, and all 
that it effects in relation to the world of things, becomes 
a matter for minds which cannot be identified with the 
unity of certain neural processes; in fact, such inter- _ 
course and such knowledge posit a realm of minds stand- 
ing over against, guiding, and having control over things ; 
and the significance of these things and perhaps their 
ultimate meaning, is to be found in the fact that they 
supply the occasions for such intercourse. 

A further advance on realism is what is called Critical 
Realism. We do not undertake a criticism of this form 
of realism except in so far as it bears on the question as 
to the nature and being of the individual soul. The 
Critical Realists maintain that the objects referred to in 
knowledge exist quite independently of our knowledge ; 
our knowledge, therefore, never halds or embraces the 
objects which exist in the outside world; what finds 
its place within knowledge is always something by means 
of which we refer to objects. They base their conclusions 
here on the facts of error, illusion, and so on. I see a 
thing as green, a colour-blind person sees it as grey ; 
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the object itself cannot harbour the contradictory predi- 
cates which we thus give to it. The characteristics 
through which we perceive or know things are therefore 
held to be in some way separate or distinct from the 
things themselves ; they are data given to us and referred 
to things as the characters of those things, but yet as 
not constituting the actual existence of the things. It 
is upon the question as to the nature of data or essences 
and their relation to existences that the problems of 
Critical Realism turn. 

Data have to perform a double function; they have 
to characterise existences and they have to belong to 
minds, or rather to be possible of inclusion within 
minds. ‘Our data—the character-complexes “ given ”’ 
in conscious experience—are simply character-complexes, 
essences, logical entities, which are irresistibly taken to 
be characters of the existents perceived or otherwise 
known.’! But as contents of our minds, present to us 
for a moment while we open our eyes or turn in this or 
that particular direction, they ‘do not exist out there 
in the physical objects.’ We often see things that are 
not in the objects and we often perceive contradictory 
characters as belonging to objects. ‘If all the qualities 
we see in objects really exist ‘‘ out there’ in space, how 
can anyone’s verdict as to the nature of the physical 
existent be any truer than anyone else’s?’? But if 
‘out 
there’ in space, neither are they mental states. ‘ But 
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in my mental states. To anticipate the view defended 
in the concluding section of this essay, mental states 
always do exist when data appear. But the datum, 
what is ‘‘ given,’’ present to my mind, in perception is 
the essence ‘“‘ such and such a physical object,” not the 
essence ‘“‘ such and such a mental state.’’ And the two 
essences are necessarily quite different.’ ? 

Now it is evident, no matter what the Critical Realists 
may say, that the tendency of their thought is to do away 
with existence altogether. Data or qualities reveal 
existences as being localised out there at definite points 
in space and also in time. Julius Caesar lived in Rome 
during such and such years. But if the being of existence 
is made to consist in the localisation of character-com- 
plexes, then such being becomes a relationship of character- 
complexes to character-complexes. Every aspect and 
detail of localisation is as qualitative through and through 
as is any other character which we ascribe to existence ; 
the controversy over primary and secondary qualities 
has surely settled this once for all. But, it may be 
replied, the existence of objects is not exhausted in the 
localisation of characters; such localisation merely 
supplies a basis from which the object can assert its 
existence in and through the medium of activity. ‘ Thus 
it comes about that the quality-group which the mature 
individual finds in the act of external perception means 
to him the presence of an active entity ; and the olyect 
which he senses and reacts to is not just a group of 
qualities, but this active entity to which the datum is 
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supposed to belong. Not that there is any process of 
inference within perception—one does not argue from 
the characters given in perception to an unseen object 
beyond. But in every act of perception the quality- 
group which one finds, or of which one is aware, directly 
means more than it is.. As a result of all one’s past 
experience it has come to stand for an active entity, which 
is inevitably thought of as something more than just 
these qualities.’ But we must ask as to the nature of 
this activity. It cannot be an unknown and unknowable 
activity centring in the hidden being of the object ; on 
the contrary, it is activity which calls forth definite 
reactions on our part; we close our eyes to avoid the 
too bright light of the sun, hop out of the way of the on- 
coming motor-car, and so on. Every activity emanating 
from such character-complexes or revealing itself through 
them is the activity of the data themselves, and is one 
means by which we know exactly what those data are. 
Red acts differently from blue; odours act differently 
from sounds; one particular sound harmonises with 
this particular sound and produces a discord with that 
one. These data do not reveal an activity taking place 
behind them or beyond them; they characterise them- 
selves in their own particular activities. To postulate 
the existence of something which acts through them and 
which is different from them (this acting thing being an 
existence whereas the activity itself is essence) leaves 
us with an inexplicable unknowable on our hands; and 
furthermore an unknowable which does nothing and 
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means nothing, for the work of the world is carried on 
by the data or essences. 

In the essay entitled ‘Three Proofs of Realism’ 
there is a halting recognition of the futility of these 
existences. Professor Santayana writes: ‘ Looking at 
the moon, one man may call it simply a light in the sky ; 
another, prone to dreaming awake, may call it a virgin 
goddess ; a more observant person, remembering that 
this luminary is given to waxing and waning, may call 
it the crescent ; and a fourth, a full-fledged astronomer, 
may say (taking the esthetic essence before him merely 
for a sign) that it is an extinct and opaque spheroidal 
satellite of the earth, reflecting the light of the sun from 
a part of its surface. But all these descriptions envisage 
the same object—otherwise no relevance, conflict, or 
progress could obtain among them. What that object 
is in its intrinsic and complete constitution will never be 
known by man; but that this object exists in a known 
space and time and has traceable physical relations with 
all other physical objects is given from the beginning ; 
it is given in the fact that we can point to it. If it did 
not so exist and (as sometimes happens) we were suffering 
from a hallucination in thinking we were pointing at it 
we should discoverably be pointing at vacancy ; explora- 
tion would satisfy us of that fact, and any bystander 
would vouch for it.’1_ The writer here wishes to give 
some kind of being to existence, but how to describe 
such being is a puzzle to him. He cannot describe it 
in terms of the natures of things, for these natures are 
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essences and not constitutive of existence. He calls for 
an intrinsic and complete constitution for existence ; but 
these terms are expressions of contradictory ways of 
thinking ; an intrinsic constitution is that which is the 
basis or foundation of all that comes to belong to an 
object ; a complete constitution is that which is gathered 
into the being of an object from all its varied relation- 
ships and activities and which is based upon intrinsic 
constitution. Again, to talk of an intrinsic and a com- 
plete constitution as belonging to that which it is beyond 
the power of man to know is to talk nonsense. Further- 
more, the writer maintains that this power of pointing 
to or localising the unknown and unknowable produces 
relevancy and progress in respect of that which is known. 
But, we ask, how can the pointing to an unknown and 
unknowable do this? Relevancy is produced by com- 
paring the pronouncements of various people one with 
another. The drunken man points to all the various 
devils that he can see, but his pointing only makes con- 
fusion worse confounded. Relevancy certainly may 
depend to some extent upon correct pointing, but this 
~ correctness is determined by other considerations than 
that of mere pointing. Thus, then Critical Realism, as 
soon as it makes the content of perception and knowledge 
a manifestation of something that is beyond knowledge, 
must eventually let that something go by the board ; 
consequently existences tend to fall out altogether. 

The next point that we have to notice is that the 
Critical Realists maintain that what is known, or what 
they call the data, are universals, and are logical in 
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character. This would seem to imply that they are 
the construction of mind or minds. But the Critical 
Realists use the term in a negative rather than a positive 
sense. They wish to make it clear that data are not 
particular. Now such a view as this seems contrary to 
common sense. We take it as a matter of fact that 
admits of no argument that the content of sense, in so 
far as it is content, is particular through and through. 
If particularity does not centre here, where then, we ask, 
does it centre? I do not think, however, that the 
position of the Critical Realists can be turned in this 
easy manner. Particularity is bound up with existence. 
But an essence, while it reveals that which exists, possesses 
an aspect which is not that of existence. When we see 
green we may ask where the green object is; but to ask 
where the nature of green is, does not seem to be a 
question having any meaning. Nor, again, does it seem 
possible to consider the essential nature of anything as 
coming into existence or passing out of existence. We 
may be aware, e.g. of greenness at one moment and not 
aware of it at another moment; the object before us 
may be green at this moment and some other colour 
later on, but the nature ‘ greenness’ does not come into 
existence or pass out of existence according as we are 
aware of it or not, or according to whether it is possessed 
by this or that object ; the nature simply remains what 
it is irrespective of all these existential changes. Again, 
the very fact that when different persons refer to any 
content they can all mean exactly the same thing is 
proof enough that there is something in content beyond 
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the particular. But while qualitative content or essences 
reveal an aspect of universality as belonging to them, 
nevertheless their whole character, or that which they 
really are, cannot be exhausted in this aspect of non- 
particularity. In the first place every content par- 
ticularises itself in order that it may be a content at all; 
there is no such thing as mere content or essence or 
nature divorced from being the content of something. 
Secondly, if content were to betake itself to a realm of 
its own, a realm of essences, and abide there, then par- 
ticularity itself would cease altogether. But particulars 
are distinguishable one from the other, and therefore 
active in relation to one another and to ourselves through 
the fact that they differ in respect of the universals or 
essences they take to themselves and also in respect of 
the extent to which they hold them. One existent is 
blue, hard and cold, and another is red, soft and hot ; 
one existent is coloured to this extent and another to 
that extent, and so on, through the infinite range of 
qualitative differences. 

If universality lies at the heart of the essential nature 
of reality and determines the differences that make for 
particularity in being, then what part does the self play 
in the activity that makes universality and particularity 
one in the unity of existence? The Critical Realists 
are forced to admit that the self or the individual mind 
does play an active part in this connection, for they 
make the mind the bearer of the data or universal 
elements, and they speak of it as referring these elements 
to objects as these objects exist in the outside world. 
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Universals and existences are nothing apart from one 
another, yet they cannot find one another except under 
the guidance of minds. But as to what minds are and 
as to what is implied in this activity of guidance which 
they exercise the Critical Realists are silent. They assert 
that it is possible to construct a theory of knowledge 
without raising any metaphysical issues. Knowledge 
and experience, they maintain, are facts, and it is possible 
to explain them by internal or mutual reference. But 
facts prove that they are not mutually self-sustaining ; 
they are guided by individual minds whose character 
lies in just this, that they are centres of guidance in 
reference to reality. No matter how much we may start 
with a prejudice against metaphysical issues those issues 
very soon make themselves felt in any attempt to explain 
the nature of knowledge. And the paramount issue is 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF SOULS 


WE have made a long critical detour in order to arrive 
at the position that reality must be the construction of 
finite minds. Now our task is to discover what kind of 
reality such minds can build and how they set about it. 

We consider that what our senses reveal to usis a funda- 
mental and ultimate characterisation of reality, and that 
it is given to us to accept whether we will or not. This 
qualitative content, however, is not as given as it appears 
to be; it springs into being within particular minds and 
it is dependent upon the particular character of the 
individual mind to which it appears. The piano-tuner 
hears a far greater variety of notes than I do because he 
has a fund of knowledge that calls for these sounds. 
Two men looking at the same sunset will not merely see 
it differently but will differ very greatly in their capacity 
of sense range; the one will see it as a patch of red, the 
other as a series of colours moving through yellow, 
purple, pink, and so on. It is doubtful whether animals 
can perceive anything like the richness of sense qualities 
that humans can, and even among humans it is the 
highly intelligent, not the unintelligent, who reach out 
into the larger ranges of qualitative content. Again, 
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our minds when at a low ebb fail to grip the qualitative 
characters of things, and consequently fail to perceive 
the objects pressing for recognition. At the points of 
sleeping and waking, or under the influence of narcotics, 
things lose outline and distinctive quality. If such a 
process is carried far enough all sense of reality is lost, 
and the result for the mind undergoing the process is 
sheer nothingness. 

We do not believe, however, that the world itself 
fades with the fading intelligence of those who con- 
template it, nor that it vanishes into nothingness with 
the death of minds. The sun rises and sets even though 
all the world should sleep ; the clock ticks away the hours 
no matter who may or who may not record their passing ; 
the earth for many millions of years worked in silence 
and in darkness before producing life to be the bearer 
of those minds who, we may believe, with very childish 
arrogance claim the world and time to be but incarnations 
of their intellects and the product of their wills. It 
may be true that the colour, the tones, and all the variety 
that makes the world a scintillating fairyland fit for 
man to find his happiness therein, are there only because 
they have taken their departure from minds and made 
their passage through them, but nevertheless we con- 
sider their roots to lie in a soil deeper than that provided 
by the silting sands of finite minds. The sunset is a riot 
of colours when it has been invested with its beauty by 
the minds who look upon it ; but every colour and every 
shade of colour there are at the command of these minds 
in virtue of movements in the ether, movements more- 
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over which take place and have their own mathematical 
values independent of any minds who happen upon 
them. Thus the world opens out to life and mind when 
adequately equipped minds come into contact with and 
react to conditions which they have not created and 
which they have to accept as something lying beyond 
themselves. 

Scientific investigation and explanation seek to 
account for these objective conditions; they describe 
qualities in terms of simpler qualities; the quality red 
is described in terms of movement in the luminiferous 
ether; the action of hydrogen is described in terms of 
molecular structure and internal atomic economy. But 
this explanation does not despiritualise these conditions 
nor keep them external to minds; on the contrary, it 
is the means whereby they are given a far deeper spiritual 
meaning and significance than they would otherwise 
possess. To describe the internal economy of the atom 
as a solar system, and to derive its individuality of 
activity from the play of forces within that system is 
to conceive of the atom as an element in a vast content 
of knowledge capable of being known only by a very 
highly developed mind. If we could only know the atom 
as an all-knowing mind could know it, then we should 
conceive its internal economy in terms of a universe of 
solar systems, and its play of forces as being very different 
from what we now conceive them. The terms we should 
use to describe these systems and forces would perhaps 
be simpler than those we now use, but they would have 
a vaster range of reference, and consequently a greater 
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depth of meaning. Thus the objective conditions giving 
rise to the qualitative character with which minds clothe 
reality are far more subjective, far more the product of 
the activity and energy of minds than are these qualities 
themselves. 

Although the qualitative characters of reality well 
up within individual souls, they nevertheless exercise a 
certain coercion upon these souls; this would seem to 
imply that they proceed from a source beyond the minds 
in which they manifest themselves. A person can shut 
his eyes, retire into himself, and keep out the wealth of 
qualitative content that the world would otherwise 
present to him; but when he opens his eyes to perceive 
the world he must accept what the world places before 
him; he may wish himself in a foreign country, and his 
imagination may be so strong that he will call up vivid 
pictures of the streets of foreign cities; once he awakes 
from his day dreaming, however, he will find himself 
in his own room and amongst the familiar surroundings 
which his imagination, powerful though it may be, 
cannot chase away into some limbo of unwanted things. 
What, we would ask, is the significance of this coercion ? 
It cannot mean, as we are so often wont to believe, that 
the qualitative content exercises its coercion through 
the fact of its existence, an existence which is independent 
of the perceiving minds and to which these minds must 
adapt themselves. Qualities which obviously do not 
exist exercise a coercion upon us the same both in kind 
and degree as that exercised by qualities claiming exist- 
ence in the being of objects. We do not consider that 
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the yellow spots exist which the jaundiced person sees 
dancing before his eyes; the scenes amid which the 
delirious person lives during the time of his delirium 
we hold to be purely imaginary. But, nevertheless, 
although the yellow of the jaundiced eyes and the scenes 
of the delirious mind are non-existent they still possess 
reality, and their own power of coercion. In the first 
place every content, whether imagined or whether part 
of an hallucination, possesses its own qualitative character 
and a power of calling forth, in its own unique way, the 
reactions of the one who experiences them. In the 
second place, every such content is determined by con- 
ditions as strict in their incidence and as universal in 
their application as the conditions which determine 
perceived content. The peculiarities of colour blindness 
or partial colour blindness ; the aberrations in vision 
and so forth caused by defective bodily conditions, such 
as the presence of a diseased liver ; the power and content 
of a person’s imagination, as dependent upon the nature 
of his past life and upon his bodily condition at the time, 
are as subject to strict law as are the facts that colour 
and sounds are produced by waves of a certain length 
and rapidity in the luminiferous ether and in the air. 
Practically the whole of psycho-analysis depends upon 
the fact that the content of dreams can be classified and 
arranged, and that laws governing that content can be 
formulated and made the basis for controlling the imagina- 
tion. In the third place, every imaginary content and 
hallucinatory experience can be connected up with other 
contents and other experiences to form elements in 
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a coherent life and systematic experience ; indeed, without 
imaginative elements the world of our sane and every- 
day perceptual experience would lose tremendously in 
coherence and structure. I perceive the table in front of 
me as having a square top and four legs; but I actually 
see only two legs and the top of the table. Imagination 
corrects appearances and in doing so renders them 
coherent. Again, suppose we place two pictures of the 
human form side by side, the one by a master hand, 
the other by a mediocrity ; in the picture by the master 
hand every muscle stands out and we feel that if we were 
to draw our fingers over it they would be sensitive to 
the subtle relief of the muscles; in the picture by the 
mediocrity this relief communicating itself from the eye 
to the fingers and bringing the sense of touch to supple- 
ment vision, is wanting, and hence the picture loses in 
reality. Yet this supplementary sense of touch is entirely 
due to imagination. Thus the reality or objectivity of 
the qualities giving character to the world we perceive 
are not necessarily bound up with their existence ; such 
qualities, without existing, may and do reveal themselves 
to minds, and it is this manifestation that constitutes 
their reality ; existence is an added predicate, and one 
that is given to qualities when they fulfil certain con- 
ditions placed upon them by minds. 

It is clear that the detailed variety and the wealth 
of qualitative contents making up the warp and woof 
of reality do not float in a realm of existence like dust- 
motes floating in the rays of the sun; nor do they band 
themselves together, and having done so, force them- 
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selves into existence in virtue of their united force as 
constituents of objects; they manifest themselves to 
minds and only there. Moreover, as being elements 
within the life of minds and as being the very first founda- 
tions upon which minds build themselves, they have to 
place themselves under the control of the minds to which 
they manifest themselves. We must remember, how- 
ever, that there are no such things as bare minds, which 
exist first and afterwards take to themselves a number 
of qualitative contents in order to fill up the bareness 
of their lives. The revelation of qualitative content to 
any mind makes up the very life of that mind, and 
without such revelation no mind would ever possess any 
kind of being. This raises the problem of how do 
qualities arise in minds and under what conditions the 
predicate of existence is given to them or withheld from 
them. 

However much we may quarrel with the materialistic 
thinkers of the last century, nevertheless we must 
recognise that they had right on their side when they 
tried to understand the nature of mind by referring to 
activities of the body. Inthe first place it is by means 
of the activities of the body that the mind gathers its 
content, and it is also in terms of this activity that the 
mind interprets the nature of this content. To say, for 
instance, that an object is hard is to define the nature 
of that object by saying that we cannot penetrate into 
it with our fingers or hands ; to particularise the degree 
of hardness is to define the impenetrability in terms of 
the special bodily activity required to overcome it; 
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when we say that an object is soft we mean that it will 
yield under a slight pressure of our hands; when we say 
that it is fairly hard we perhaps imply that we can drive 
a nail into it ; when we say that it is very hard we mean 
that we can only pierce it by using a drill working at high 
speed. Colours are revealed to the sight of the eye, and 
however much we may think of them as being inde- 
pendent of ourselves we can nevertheless never strip 
them of the character of ‘ being as seen.’ So with all 
the other qualities that go to the constitution of objective 
existence. 

It may be objected that we are describing qualitative 
content in terms of the activity through which it comes 
to be known; that sense content possesses a character 
that zs irrespective of this knowing activity on our part, 
and that this character can be thought of apart from the 
activity through which it is actually known. It is, 
however, impossible to separate character and the 
activity in and through which it is given expression. 
What would hardness be without the experience of. 
resistance, or what would colour be without light and 
light without the sight of the eye? Undoubtedly the 
quality cannot be reduced to the activity of the sense 
organ through which it is revealed; at the same time 
it is only in this activity that it is revealed, and only 
through this activity that it is given expression, so that 
quality and activity are one and indissoluble. An 
illustration may make this somewhat clearer. We close 
our book and lay it aside, believing that it contains two 
or three hundred pages of words. The words, however, 
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do not exist, nor can they exist, unless and until someone 
reads them or speaks them; that something is there in 
the pages of the book, which by the activity of reading 
on the part of some person can be interpreted as words, 
may be true; but until that activity takes place the 
words do not exist as words. It is exactly the same with 
qualities ; it is not until the activities of the senses are 
brought into play that these qualities manifest them- 
selves, and outside of these activities the qualities can- 
not even be imagined. Thus qualities can be experienced 
only in terms of our own bodily behaviour. 

In the second place, it is at that point in the texture 
of reality where the body is situate that the mind mani- 
fests itself, and it is from this point that it exercises its 
activity. To the one who possesses it the body is not 
the highly systematised biological structure to which 
science pins us down; it is just what we experience it 
to be—a pulsating living whole of qualities of a certain 
kind ; its outlines are vague, and it is not yet distinctively 
cut off from the things outside it. The infant feeling 
for things to put in its mouth is just hands and mouth ; 
anything we give it and anything it can catch hold of, 
even its own toes, are just satisfactions for the bodily 
craving at its fingers and mouth. The body is conse- 
quently a bundle of qualities around which sensitiveness 
clings ; it is in this sensitiveness that consciousness rests, 
and the mind is identical in its earliest stages with this 
life of sense. | 

A developing mind is, however, much more than 
what we have described as a felt body. Through the 
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medium of a sensitiveness that commences with the body, 
but which does not end there, the life of sense becomes 
extended so as to include all that relates itself to the 
body by way of the senses. Sensitiveness is supposed 
to end at the tips of one’s fingers, the soles of one’s feet 
and the top of one’s head. But we speak of a tool 
becoming sensitive in our fingers, and we feel its biting 
or gripping or smoothing action at the point in the 
material where it is working. We are sensitive to forms 
and colours at the points outside the body where these 
forms and colours are situate. Just as the handworker 
experiences a sphere of touch sensitiveness extending 
over the materials he is dealing with, so, for instance, 
the sailor experiences a sphere of visibility through 
whose length and breadth sensitiveness to colour and 
contour and form is possible when he uses his eyes to 
receive it. Those who take the view that the physio- 
logical body is sensitive, whereas all around is not 
sensitive, are vexed with very serious questions as to 
where in the body sensitiveness is situate. Before my 
finger-tips can be sensitive to touch or to cold and heat, 
the influences reaching them from the outside world 
must travel from them to my brain. It is the same with 
all sense experiences, no matter through what sense 
organs they reach us. We think that these influences 
become vital when they reach their appropriate sense 
organs, and that it is because these organs give to them 
their vitality that we are sensitive to them ; but it is 
the cortex that performs this function of giving vitality 
to influences from the outside world, and it is certainly 
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impossible to place all the variety of sense at the cortex, 
for the cortex will not carry the weight of content we ask 
it to bear. The only alternative is to maintain that 
sensitiveness, together with the consciousness that lives 
in sensitiveness, is at those points where sense content 
manifests itself. Soon after birth, if not before, the 
body reaches out to what is apparently beyond it ; when 
it meets other things, whether they be objects or other 


bodies like itself, they become included within its own. 


life of sense, and this life of sense is what we understand 
by the self at this stage of its development. Thus 
because the body is a bundle of feelings directing them- 
selves and moving towards whatever will bring them 
satisfaction it is a mind in its first stages, and because 
it is that from which consciousness moves it is always 


the centre from which the mind’s activity proceeds and. 


the central element in the life of sense upon which the 
mind builds itself up. 

It is through the relationships that minds establish 
one with another that the qualitative content manifesting 
itself to minds takes on the character of existence and 
becomes constituent of a real world lying external to 
each and every mind. The primary and most funda- 
mental contact between minds is that which takes place 
on the physical level. Since bodies are the first mani- 
festations or expressions of mind,, it must follow that 
contact between bodies is contact between minds. When 
we touch a person’s hand or look into his face we do not 
consider ourselves to be in direct contact with his mind. 


We believe that the difference in behaviour between 
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a mere object when we touch it and a person’s body when 
we relate ourselves to it causes us to infer that behind the 
other person’s body there is a mind like our own, whereas 
there is no such mind behind the object. Inference of 
this kind, however, is of such a non-intellectual and 
intuitive character that it cannot be the inference with 
which logic concerns itself; it is not an argument from 
premises to conclusion, but is rather of the nature of 
direct perception. I perceive one kind of object, namely 
dead matter, and another kind of object, namely living 
matter; and the difference is as perceptible as the 
difference between colour and sound. Thus mere objects 
give a different kind of response from that given by 
living things. One writer holds that this difference of 
response has in each case a different meaning ; that one 
kind of activity or response means an object and another 
kind of response means a mind. ‘ The sound of a human 
voice ‘“‘ means ”’ a mind just as surely and just as directly 
as any complex of sensory presentations “means” a 
physical object.’1 But in being aware of a complex 
of sense qualities we are in direct contact with an object. 
Certainly what we perceive does not exhaust all that the 
object is, but nevertheless the object directly meets us 
in that part of its being that is manifested in the qualities 
we perceive. The important point to consider is that 
no sense complex or sense quality is a mere character ; 
it is an expression or manifestation of activity and it 
reveals the direction, and consequently certain of the 
possibilities of its activity in the perception which we 
1 Laird, Problems of Self, p. 21. 
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have of it. The warmth of a hand is different from the 
warmth of a piece of wood, not merely on account of a 
subtle difference of temperature, of pressure and so on, 
but because the hand manifests itself as part of an 
activity that proceeds from a mind; we can respond 
to the hand in a personal and intimate way, and we can 
feel that this response will be replied to in the same way. 
There is not necessarily any process of inference involved ; 
it is simply a direct perception of qualitative content 
as active in these or those directions or from these or 
those conditions. If I sit in a boat with others and we 
all row together, then not merely is my own contribution 
to the rowing modified by the contribution of others, 
but there is a feeling that my rowing and the rowing of 
others is a single activity proceeding from a single pur- 
pose ; there is the perception of a unity of minds effected 
in the one activity and manifested in the singleness of 
purpose. All minds at the point of the rowing activity 
are one; in a certain sense there is not a unity of many 
minds, but really one mind brought into being,through this 
particular physical activity ; when this activity ceases the 
comprehensive mind resolves itself into many minds, each 
of which becomes what it was before the activity began. 

The simplest and the first relationship between minds 
is that of bodily contact effected through the sense of 
touch ; it is the most universal relationship, and because 
of this the qualitative content of reality revealed in it 
is the very basis of existence. As it reveals itself in the 
sense of touch existence is always material; when we 
speak of the material world we mean that character 
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which we speak of as tangible ; in its tangibility lies for 
us the reality of the world. Thus the materiality of the 
world is nothing more than its appeal to the sense of 
touch, and its existence is the openness to many minds 
of what this sense reveals. We may express the same 
thing in another way by saying that material existence 
in its ultimate aspect is that side of qualitative content 
enabling minds to come into contact with one another 
at the level of this particular sense. In material existence 
there is, of course, much more than this response to the 
sense of touch, for other senses come into play, and each 
asks its meed from the activities it exercises and the 
relationships it establishes between the body and that 
which comes within the orbit of the body. But the 
wealth of colours and of sounds and so forth, which these 
senses reveal, is there only at the command of the senses, 
and should the senses refuse their call they would not 
manifest themselves, and consequently would not find 
a place in the world. Furthermore, the mind itself 
comes to existence at the material level in virtue of the 
activities it exercises through this sense of touch. Some 
selves, and indeed our own selves at the beginning, are 
little more than a bundle of tactile sensations. The body, 
in which these sensations rest, relates itself, by means 
of contact, to other bodies and becomes one with them ; 
but by the intermittency of the relationship it learns to 
distinguish itself from all other bodies. Through its unity 
with other bodies, the mind, which is at this early stage the 
body feeling itself and conscious of itself, realises that it 
exists; through the distinction which it effects between 
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itself and other bodies it learns to keep its existence for 
itself. Thus does the mind, in virtue of being the body, 
find itself within the texture of the material world. 
When we remember that living bodies have come to 
find a place in the world only after a long process through 
which dead matter was preparing itself to become the 
medium of life and mind, and when we also consider 
how bodies are brought into being and sustained in being 
through material processes presupposing a large back- 
ground of material existence, we seem forced to believe 
that material existence comes first in order of time and 
that minds come only long afterwards. Our own ex- 
perience also leads us to believe that the vast realm of 
existence we see stretching before our eyes was in being 
long before our minds came into existence, and will 
remain should all minds pass away ; we move upon the 
surface of the world like doves moving over the face of the 
waters. How then can it be said that the materiality of 
the world is created in the relationship of content between 
bodies ? and more than this, must not living bodies them- 
selves exist before they can come into physical contact 
one with another through the medium of tactile sensa- 
tion, and does not this existence presuppose a material 
world in which each body finds its own distinctive place ? 
It would be a mistake, however, to regard the body 
and its environment as existing before they are endowed 
with this character by the mind which realises itself 
in them and through them. At the stage where mind 
is no more than bodily feelings the body is not yet an 
existence for that mind; certainly the body 7s in the 
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sense that feelings are there and are experienced ; but 
the qualitative characters emerging in these feelings 
and making the body what it is have not yet taken on 
the character of existence. Nor does the environment 
which calls forth the activity of the body lay claim to 
existence. Other minds which are more developed 
perceive this body and its environment, and ascribe 
existence to them; but this character of existence is 
there at this stage only for these more highly developed 
minds. It is only later and under the pressure of the 
growing relationships into which the new mind enters 
that it claims existence for itself and for the environment 
that surrounds it. Whenever any mind begins its career 
it is surrounded by minds the contents of whose experience 
have already been systematised on the presupposition 
that they are constitutive of a world of material existence. 
After it has been born into this realm of minds and has 
related itself to them, it appropriates what they have 
to give, learns their point of view and finds a world of 
existence as the background of its life and the stage upon 
which its activities are set. Thus it is that each new 
mind that manifests itself within the texture of reality 
receives its environment very largely as a gift from other 
minds with which it comes into contact. The wealth of 
content embedded in this environment is not the private 
possession of any one mind nor is it something subsisting 
of itself in an outside world apart from minds ; it is the 
common possession of all the minds which move within 
it. It is because it belongs to a vast multiplicity of 
minds in common that it constitutes an environment 
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for every individual mind and lays claim to an existence 
independent of any one mind or any number of minds. 
It is clear that qualities and characters and objects do 
not possess existence in their own right and cannot 
therefore constitute themselves a realm of being from 
which minds take their rise. However true it may be 
that the world has developed from a more primitive state, 
the most primitive state of all could not have been one 
from which minds were absent. The first state of the 
world, if ever there was a first state, must have had its 
own character and have been filled with its own qualita- 
tive content; were it without these it would be indis- 
tinguishable from mere nothingness; but the presence 
of such qualities is only possible through the activity of 
sense, and the presence of sense is the manifestation 
of the presence of minds. However far, therefore, we 
may try to push back the origin of things we cannot go 
beyond a state where active minds are the basis of all 
that is. 

Existence is predicated of the self in the same way 
and for the same reasons as it is predicated of things. 
We believe that we exist and that others also exist. 
Our existence, however, is the expression of the fact 
that we can take up definite attitudes first towards others 
and afterwards towards ourselves; we become some- 
thing to ourselves and for ourselves only as we find 
ourselves in the being of others who are not ourselves 
and who yet become one with us. It may be objected 
that there must be a self which is the source of every 
attitude we take up both to ourself and to others, and 
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consequently at the back of every shifting manifestation 
of self there must be some kind of existing self which is 
the very core of our being. But the self, which at one 
moment is the contemplating self, is at the next moment 
the contemplated one; every attempt, therefore, to 
arrive at a self which exists of itself, results in complete 
failure; this self whose existence is supposed to be in 
itself vanishes into nothingness with every step we take 
to grasp it. | 
While it is true that qualities only manifest them- 
selves in minds, and that their relations one to another 
are established only when minds are active through the 
medium of sense, nevertheless the control of these qualities 
does not seem to belong to minds but to laws which are 
independent of minds. These laws are not active agents 
manipulating that over which they have rule ; it is only 
highly developed minds that act in this way; they are 
influences within the contents themselves; they run 
through them, guide them and determine what new 
contents shall manifest themselves and what already 
existing contents shall pass away when certain conditions 
are fulfilled. We may close our eyes and stop our ears 
so as to refuse admittance to much, but once we open the 
gateway of the senses, then the course of what has found 
admittance is beyond our control. No power of intellect 
or of will can change the law of gravitation or turn aside 
chemical reactions or disregard biological developments ; 
all we can do is to accept them and perhaps make use 
of them as instruments for certain limited purposes we 
may cherish. Furthermore, laws are at work, and results 
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are produced by means of their working, without the 
intervention of any minds whatsoever. Were this not 
so laws would wait for their efficacy upon their discovery 
by us; but to say that no results can be achieved by 
laws until these laws come within the range of our in- 
tellectual vision would be obviously wrong; the world 
is full of occurrences which we cannot trace to their 
source because we cannot formulate and have no know- 
ledge of the laws which have guided them to their place 
in reality. 

In spite of what has been said above I would still 
urge that the laws knitting together the detail of the 
world have their source in minds and owe to minds their 
validity and their power over that which they rule. No 
quality is until it manifests itself in mind, and therefore 
any law possessing directive power over qualities cannot 
be at work within that quality until that quality reveals 
itself to mind. What we often call the same events 
are very different according as different kinds of minds 
contemplate them. The water surrounding its body and 
all that takes place in that water are very different to 
the jelly-fish from what they are to the man swimming 
near by. We say that the same things are happening, 
but that each mind interprets them differently ; we are 
wrong in this, for the same things are not happening, 
The only sameness that is possible to man and to the 
jelly-fish probably centres around the sense of touch 
giving to each the experience of pressure. When there- 
fore we would describe what events are the same for 
both man and jelly-fish we should have to limit those 
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events to the flow of the water, its pressure upon the 
body, and so forth; should we try to go beyond these 
we would find that within the stretch of water there 
would be a great number of events taking place for the 
man which could not possibly take place for the jelly- 
fish. It is clear that the laws ruling among the events 
common to both man and jelly-fish are very different 
from those moving among the events which the more 
comprehensive mind of man can grasp. The jelly-fish 
learns that when certain conditions are fulfilled certain 
occurrences take place within its world ; the connections 
between events and conditions are the laws of its world 
and they are commensurate with the range and com- 
plexity of its mind. Were the mind of the jelly-fish, 
by some miraculous process, to increase in grasp, then 
the laws of its world would widen very considerably. 
We, who live in a larger world than the jelly-fish, see a 
very much wider range of laws determining the life of 
the jelly-fish as that life manifests itself to us in our 
larger world. But this wider range of laws cannot 
penetrate to the world of the jelly-fish, because the 
contact between the two minds is so narrow that it does 
not allow of the interpretation of the two worlds except 
to a very limited extent. We can therefore say that 
there are laws unknown to the jelly-fish ruling the wider 
world which we and only we know. Although these 
laws are outside of the range of this lesser mind and have 
no force for it, nevertheless they exercise their power and 
produce their own definite results which we can grasp 
and understand. Were our minds not there to grasp 
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them they would not be at work, for the larger world 
which gives them room to work lives only in virtue of 
these minds of widened grasp. 

The same thing is true of laws which we believe to be 
at work in the world although we may not be able to 
formulate them or to find out exactly how they are work- 
ing. When a new law reveals itself we are accustomed 
to think that before it was discovered this law was at 
work producing results in exactly the same way as it 
produces them now it has made itself manifest. Before 
man or beast came upon the earth the rays of the sun 
shone through the material prism formed on a rainy day, 
as we believe, and cast their bow in the sky. But neither 
rays of the sun nor the colours of the rainbow are there 
unless minds are present to grasp them. We may say 
that if these rays and this bow are not there in the form 
we perceive them, a form which is only revealed to minds 
capable of perceiving them, nevertheless something is 
present which when minds come upon it causes them 
to perceive these things. The luminiferous ether gives 
passage to movements of a certain rate, and the material 
prism separates these movements into a larger number, 
each with a different velocity and each corresponding to 
what are afterwards the different colours in the spectrum. 
But movement in itse!f, apart from the sensibility through 
the medium of which it reveals itself, is mere nonentity. 
Were there no sense of sight and of touch, movement 
would be unperceivable and unintelligible, and conse- 
quently would never reveal itself. When we see the 
rainbow we may not experience the movements in the 
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ether which give rise to the rainbow. We know that 
the movements are there because if we exercise our 
sensibility and our thought and imagination we shall 
come upon them as elements in the wider experience or 
wider range of mind which is the result of these activities 
on our part. Just as the development of mind upwards 
from the mind of a jelly-fish to that of a man gives scope 
for the activities of ever new sensibilities, thereby reveal- 
ing new qualities in the world, so in the same way the 
development of mind in man.through social intercourse, 
through the use of scientific instruments, and so forth, 
opens out to him a vast texture of law finding its validity 
only in a world commensurate with the larger mind. 
This is very clearly seen when we consider the way in 
which highly complex laws are derived from simpler 
ones. Biological movements are very largely dependent 
upon chemical reactions; indeed it is a much debated 
question whether all biological changes are not ultimately 
chemical; chemical changes, again, are determined by 
molecular structure and atomic movements. If we 
would know what molecular structure and atomic move- 
ments are derived from, we find ourselves thrown back 
upon mathematical values. But to make the whole 
system of law governing the universe a balance of mathe- 
matical values and to give these values an existence 
in and for themselves behind all that takes place and 
independent of comprehending minds is to reduce the 
world to sheer nothingness. A balance of mathematical 
values is the construction of very highly developed 
minds, and to place this construction at the basis of 
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reality is to make minds creative of that which is built 
upon it. 

Events pursue a double course; there is the course 
into our ordered whole making up each one’s experience 
of life, and its course into the realm of objective existence 
governed by hard and fast laws. It is the number, 
range, and character of our senses, our own education 
and scope of mind, the power of memory and imagination 
that determine the place qualitative content takes within 
the whole of each one’s experience. This whole, as EAL 
as its structure is concerned, is always private. But the 
events which are elements in one’s own life and experience 
have their place also in a world of public experience ; 
they can take place in the outside world and can be 
experienced by many minds. The events in the world 
of public experience are not isolated, they cling together 
in a great number of ways. But when we are building 
up, each one of us, the world of our own individual 
experiences, we can and do disregard many of these 
affinities, building a whole which may defy in its inner 
constitution, both law and logic. But in the world of 
objective existence the natural affinities of events are 
held and subordinated to the possibilities and the con- 
ditions of contact between mind and mind. These con- 
ditions and possibilities are the framework in which the 
affinities are held and through which they are given 
meaning. We must not suppose, however, that between 
events there is a natural affinity entirely independent 
of and unconnected with the stage of development of the 
minds in which these events reveal themselves. Just as 
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a high stage of development is required in minds before 
many of the events making up our world can reveal 
themselves, so in the same way different affinities between 
events require different levels of mind before they can 
manifest themselves. And it is only at the levels at 
which they manifest themselves that they break into 
reality and become material for the building up of a 
world of existence. 

As soon as the events and the relationships between 
them become material for a world of existence, or for 
what we have termed a public or social experience, they 
are systematised by the principles enabling minds to 
come into direct contact one with another. These 
principles are all derived from that source which is 
universal to all minds and through which the very first 
and simplest relationships between minds are estab- 
lished. This is the sense of touch. When events and 
their affinities are interpreted in terms of this sense and 
systematised on principles derived from its particular 
nature, then not only are they open to all minds, but 
they come to possess a structure or a systematic unity 
within which all minds can meet ; the world of existence 
becomes the place of minds. This is why laws aim at 
being mathematical, for mathematical principles are all 
based on number, and number is an elaboration of the 
way in which the sense of touch comes to possess that 
which reveals itself to us through its medium. Thus it 
is in virtue of the unity they are able to establish among 
themselves that minds take in their surroundings, appro- 
priate them, give them their meaning and thereby come 
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to the perception of a world which, because they have 
to adapt themselves to it, is the same for all of them. 
These surroundings, as we have pointed out, are not 
existent within a realm of externality to which minds 
have to adapt themselves; they are the qualitative 
contents manifesting themselves within minds, and only 
there, but which acquire their character of externality 
or of existence by being open to all minds when these 
come together in unity. 

We believe the world to be one great whole; this 
belief is the postulate guiding all our endeavours to find 
law and order in the world and to discover what the 
world really is. But if the world comes to existence 
through the medium of the relationships which minds 
establish one with another, then its unity must imply 
either the existence of a single mind commensurate with 
the whole of reality or else a very close and systematic 
unity of all minds. The idea of a world mind can be 
ruled out. Each individual mind lives and develops 
and gathers together its experiences through its inter- 
course with other minds ; such intercourse is only possible 
when each mind experiences the need of other minds 
because of its dearth of emotion or of knowledge or on 
account of its desire for active resistance or co-operation. 
When these needs are satisfied for the time being, inter- 
course ceases between these particular minds and new 
relationships are set up with cther minds to satisfy other 
wants. An all-knowing and an all-powerful mind is a 
contradiction in terms, for such a mind would be at rest 
and would lose all those needs which limit a mind so 
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that it has to seek out other minds in order to become 
active and to find itself. The truth of this is expressed 
in the religious conception which thinks of God as creating 
men to be His children, the sharers of His world and the 
members of His Kingdom. The utter loneliness of God 
without man would result in stripping Him of knowledge 
and power and will and would make His life very futile 
and barren. 

There is Nor can we find a closely-knit and systematic unity 


no closely- 


knit of minds in which a vast and permanent structure of 
systematic 


ety ot reality can be enclosed and held. The unity between 
minds is always very loose and ragged ; minds meet and 
become one just for a moment, and then only in certain 
very limited ways. Persons may be present in the same 
room, but they are not at unity unless they speak the 
same language, interest themselves in the same problems, 
and act in reference to the same purpose. The more 
limited the interest and purpose for which they meet 
and in reference to which they act, the greater is the 
unity they affect among themselves. The same is true 
of things, although in a different way. Oxygen may be 
near hydrogen, and each will act in its own unique way 
in reference to what surrounds it; it is not until both 
are brought together under certain quite definite con- 
ditions that they become unified so as to manifest one 
unique activity characterising them both as constituting 
but a single substance. Only when limitations are 
imposed upon minds will they act in reference to one 
another, and only when these limitations are removed 
and new ones set up will they continue their activity. 
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To be effective, unity must always be restricted, and 
before any mind can find a continuous unity with other 
minds old unities must be broken up and new ones entered 
into. Given a real unity between all things and the 
movement of the world would cease; in the same way, 
given a unity between all minds so that every mind must 
stand in its place in a closely-knit system of minds, and 
exercise its activity in virtue of the bonds holding that 
system together, then the reason for activity on the part 
of any individual mind, and consequently on the part 
of all minds, is done away with. What we call progress 
and decadence illustrate the failure of system, when it 
reaches a certain point, to hold minds together in the 
medium of a very highly structural world of reality. 
As minds find among themselves more and more points 
of contact, more and more interests, in virtue of which 
they can come into unity one with another, the world 
revealed to them in virtue of their unity becomes richer 
and richer; civilisation advances and men move with 
what they are pleased to call the great tide of progress. 
But there comes the time when minds, because of their 
limited nature, can find no further points of contact 
one with another ; the continuous efforts to juggle with 
the interests already holding them together, in the 
endeavour to make them yield newer and more com- 
prehensive revelations of reality, make those interests 
stale; and consequently minds begin to lose contact 
one with another. ‘When this happens progress halts 
and decadence comes to take its place. 

It will be objected that the views expressed in the 
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Reality preceding pages dissolve the world into mere nothing- 
1S 


contro Tess. The structure of reality is almost nothing; an 
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Saree powerful and all-knowing mind is much the same; 


to passing 4 system of minds extending over the whole of reality 


is also a mere nothing. Yet it was in order to establish 
the validity of these conceptions that | commenced my 
inquiry ; convinced that reality is one great whole 
founded upon firm principles, convinced also that the 
cords holding together the texture of reality are to be 
found in the moral nature of minds in whose life and 
experience reality manifests itself, the conclusion seemed 
inevitable that these cords are woven of the threads 
binding mind to mind and knitting all in the unity of 
moral endeavour. While it has proved to be true that 
the foundations of reality are laid by minds acting in 
unison one with another, nevertheless the reality they 
build is not the vast structure we supposed it to be. 
’Tis at best but a place where they can find shelter for 
a time to enjoy their pleasures, to avoid their pains and 
to pursue their loves and their hatreds. If there is a 
destiny for minds, if there is a spiritual realm in which 
they can find an eternal habitation, the way to it does 
not lie along the highway of the world, nor is it to be 
reached along the pathway of moral endeavour. Naked 
man came into the world, naked he passes out; ‘twas 
into a realm of minds that he was ushered when his 
birth conferred upon him the right to existence ; it is in 
this realm of minds that he builds for himself a structure 
out of his experiences, so that he can have firm ground 
beneath his feet and room for his activities while he 
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sojourns amongst his fellows. What happens to him 
when he passes from among his fellows into the realm of 
spirits, or how in that more ethereal sphere he finds his 
heaven and achieves his destiny are matters beyond the 
scope of philosophical speculation; these questions it 
is the task of religion to answer, and she answers them, 
not by the methods philosophy uses but by the way of 
revelation and inspiration which belong to herself and 
to herself alone. 
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